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in the autumn with an adaptation of “The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” by Herman Merivale—a work of which 
some public mention was first made some eight or nine 
years ago—has naturally excited the liveliest curiosity 
among theatre-goers. New plays are not frequent at the 
Lyceum—partly because Mr. Irving is fortunate in having long 
“runs” for his productions, and partly-because, happily for the play- 
goer, he has devoted himself so largely to the illustration of the 
Shakespearean drama. When, therefore, we are promised at our lead- 
ing theatre a new production from the pen of a living author, that 
author necessarily becomes an object, not only of congratulation, but 
of special interest. The event may properly be regarded as crown- 
ing his career as a dramatist. To have one of his creations embodied 
by Mr. Irving, when our chief actor is in the fullness of his powers, 
is a distinction for which any contemporary playwright may well be 
envied. 

The time seems appropriate, at any rate, for a review of the work 
which Mr. Merivale has already done for the stage. Of recent years 
he has been best known as a collaborator with his wife in a couple 
of comic dramas written for Mr. Toole; and the public memory is 
nowadays so treacherous that there are probably very many for 
whom Mr. Merivale’s ablest achievements are at the present moment 
little more than names. Our younger playgoers, moreover, may be 
grateful to anyone who shall put before them, in chronological 
order, some account of the dramatic pieces with which Mr. Merivale 
has successively—and, in general, successfully—tempted fortune. I do 
not propose to supply an elaborate critical estimate of this writer’s 
theatrical productions: that has already been done by Mr. William 
Archer, and therefore does not require doing again. But a brief 
resumé of Mr. Merivale’s long connection with the stage may have, 
perhaps, the timeliness and the utility I have suggested. 

The first dramatic piece by Mr. Merivale of which I can find record 
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was the one-act comedieita, called “Six Months Ago,” produced at 
the Olympic in July, 1867. lt was a slight little play, with only 
three characters in it, and having to do with nothing more serious - 
than the boredom of a newly-married man. But it was prettily 
played by Miss Milly Palmer (Mrs. Bandmann) and by the late H. J. 
Montagu and John Clayton, and might be depended upon to amuse 
even the exigent audiences of to-day. Later in the same year came 
yet another little comedy in one act, “ He’s a Lunatic,” founded on 
“‘Le Fou d’en Face,” and brought out at the new Queen’s in Long 
Acre, with John Clayton as March Hare, the lively young artist who, 
pretending to be demented, does so in so irresistible a fashion as to 
win the widow whom ,he wants. This is one of the very best of 
drawing-room farces, and always popular with those who see it. 
Having thus tried his literary wings, Mr. Merivale now prepared 
for a higher and more important flight, which was duly made by him 
in 1868, in collaboration with the late Palgrave Simpson. With that 
accomplished playwright he was destined to be associated on other 
occasions. In this first instance, the writers combined to produce 
an “original romantic drama,” to which they gave the name of 
“Time and the Hour,” and which first saw the light at the Queen’s 
Theatre in June of the year named. It had all the assistance that a 
good cast could give to it. Alfred Wigan, W. H. Stephens, Gaston 
Murray, John Clayton, Mr. Toole, Mr. Lionel Brough, Nelly Moore, 
and Miss Henrietta Hodson (Mrs. Labouchere), played the chief 
parts, and played them admirably. The result was success at the 
time ; but the play, interesting as it was and is, did not make any 
permanent impression upon the public. It served, however, the 
‘purpose of nerving Mr. Merivale for his first important single- 
handed effort as a dramatist—the production of his “ Son of the Soil,” 
an adaptation of “Le Lion Amoureux” of Ponsard. This was 


_ brought out in September, 1872, at the Old Court Theatre, of which 


Miss Marie Litton was then the manageress. In the interval the author 
had matured his powers and style. The two comediettas had been 
full of bright and polished talk. “Time and the Hour” had had 
some vigorous dialogue. ‘In “A Son of the Soil” Mr. Merivale set 
forth a romantic story with all the attractions of strong and nervous 
diction, a large proportion of which took the form of sonorous but 
flexible blank verse. Here, again, the play was lucky in its expo- 
nents. Mr. Hermann Vezin was the low-born hero, Henry Martel, 
and Miss Ada Dyas the aristocratic heroine, Beatrice ; while other 
parts were undertaken by the late W. J. Hill and Clifford Cooper, 
Mr. Alfred Bishop and Miss Emma Barnett. Here, too, the imme- 
diate result was triumph ; and, in truth, the drama has in it so much 
that is strong and impressive that one wonders why, in these days 
of fondness for Revolution plays, it has not been resuscitated. 

In his next effort Mr. Merivale had again the aid of Palgrave 
Simpson, and the outcome of their labours was once more seen at the 
Court Theatre (1873). It wasa comedy drama in three acts—*“ Alone” 
—setting forth the estrangement of a father from his daughter, who 
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returns to her home under an assumed name, and contrives in the 
end to convince her parent, now become blind, that he has been 
wrong in his treatment of her. Mr. George Rignold was the father, 
and Miss O’Berne the daughter, while subsidiary ré/es were under- 
taken by Clifford Cooper, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. Edgar Bruce, and 
Miss Litton herself. There is no need to describe a piece which is 
in the present repertory of the stage,and we may pass on to Mr. 
Merivale’s next production—an equally well-known comedietta called 
“‘A Husband in Clover,” adapted from “Un Mari dans du Coton,” 
and performed at the Lyceum in December, 1873, with John Clayton 
and Miss Virginia Francis (Bateman), now Mrs. Edward Compton, in 
the réles of husband and wife. 

In the following year our author made what was, perhaps, the 
most ambitious attempt of his theatrical career. He essayed to 
interest the play-going class in a four-act poetical tragedy, “The 
White Pilgrim,” of which Mr, Gilbert a’Beckett had furnished the 
“legend.” It was creditable to the theatre-patrons of the time that 
they gave to this finely conceived and admirably executed work so 
cordial a reception as they did. Purely fanciful in idea, and wholly 
imaginative in treatment, “The White Pilgrim” could scarcely, I 
fear, achieve popularity, even in these more intelligent and instructed 
days. However, it remains on-record as at least a highly credit- 
able endeavour to revive interest in the highest form of drama—an 
endeavour in which Mr. Merivale was once more well seconded by 
his interpreters, among whom were Mr. Rignold, Mr. Vezin, Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Bishop, Miss Louise Moodie, Miss Rose Egan, and Miss 
Kate Phillips. The play, I may note, was brought out at the Court, 
which was also the original habitat of Mr. Merivale’s adaptation of 
“Le Voyage de M. Perrichon”—“ Peacock’s Holiday,” produced there 
in the same year as “The White Pilgrim,” and thus happily illus- 
trating the author’s versatility. Other versions of “Le Voyage” 
have been witnessed on our stage, but “ Peacock’s Holiday,” I venture 
to think, remains the best. It is broadly humorous, and yet never 
descends to vulgarity or horse-play. W. J. Hill—it may be recorded, 
for completeness sake—was the Peacock, Mrs. Clifford Cooper his 
wife, Miss Kate Phillips his errand boy, and Mr. Alfred Bishop 
the American general with whom Peacock comes into collision ; 
while Mr. Edgar Bruce and Mr. Dalton Stone were the two rivals for 
the hand of Peacock’s daughter. 

We come now to the year 1875, in which Mr. Merivale, once 
more in collaboration with Palgrave Simpson, made what we may 
term the first great popular success of his life as a playwright, It 
was in that year that “All for Her” was first represented, the locale 
being the Mirror Theatre. The two authors had admittedly taken 
the idea of their hero from the Sydney Carton of Dickens; but, save 
for that, the play was wholly original, and the triumph it secured 
was assuredly well deserved. It is interesting to recall not only 
that John Clayton was the first Hugh Trevor—which every playgoer 
remembers—but that Miss Rose Coghlan was the first Lady Marsden, 
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Miss Caroline Hill the first Mary Rivers, and Horace Wigan the first 
Radford (villain of the piece). I have seen Lady Marsden admirably 
played by Miss Louise Moodie, and Radford realised with much in- 
tensity by Mr. William Mackintosh. Clayton, as everybody knows, 
was eminently affecting as Hugh Trevor—-indeed, the part, in the 
hands of a competent actor, is certain to sway the sympathies of the 
public. 

After this, Mr. Merivale remained inactive for three years, making 
his re-appearance in 1878 with a work wholly different from any- 
thing he had done before. This was “The Lady of Lyons Married 
and Settled”—a “vaudeville” he called it, but really a burlesque, 
written partly in prose and partly in verse. Mr. Archer speaks rather 
slightingly of this effort, but I confess it seems to me to be much 
above the average of such things, and to have a permanent literary 
value. Claude Melnotte, in this piece, has developed into a student 
of Darwin and a maker of conundrums, with something more than 
a tendency to flirt with a pretty laundress, Babette. Pauline, jealous 
of the latter, flirts with “ Beauseong,” but in the jend the Melnottes 
(now called Morier) are reconciled. The burlesque contains a good 
deal of diverting satire at the expense of “ The Lady of Lyons,” and, 
while the dialogue is full of quip and quiddity, the incidental lyrics 
are very much more neatly turned than are most of those we meet 
with in to-day’s travesties. Here, for example, are a few verses from 
Claude’s patter song in praise of Darwinism :— 


Fast dying out are man’s later Appearances, 
Cataclysmitic Geologies gone ; 

Now of Creation completed the clearance is, 
Darwin alone you must anchor upon. 


Primitive Life-Organisms were chemical, 
“Busting” spontaneous under the sea ; 
Purely subaqueous, panaquademical, 
Was the original Crystal of Me. 


I'm the Apostle of mighty moony. 
Stands for Divinity—sounds much the same ; 
Apo-theistico-Pan-Asininit 
Only can doubt whence the lot of us came. 
Down on your knees, Superstition and Flunkeydom, 
Won't you accept such plain doctrines instead ? 
What is so simple as primitive Monkeydom, 
Born in the sea with a cold in its head ? 

The new “Lady of Lyons” had the advantage of a very excellent 
cast. Mr. Edward Terry was the Claude, Miss Farren the Pauline, 
Mr. Royce the Beauseong, Mrs. Leigh the Dowager Morier, Miss 
Amalia the Babette, the late John Maclean the Damas, Mr. Squire 
the Deschapelles, Mr. Elton the Gaspar, and Mr. Fawcett the Graves. 
Such a combination of artists is rarely now seen in burlesque ; 
but in any case Mr. Merivale’s fun would, I fear, be too refined for 
the comprehension of the present-day masher. 

After a five years’ interval, Mr. Merivale made the second big 
success of his career, this time in conjunction with Mr. F. C. Grove. 
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“‘Forget-Me-Not,” produced at the Lyceum in August, 1879, has 
since made the tour of the world. For ten years it was the chief 
feature in the repertory of Miss Genevieve Ward, by whom the title 
character has been presented on more than one continent. It is un- 
necessary to dwell upon the morits of a dram: so familiar. Suffice 
it that it is notable alike for its dramatic and its literary power, the 


. dialogue being admirably terse and the situations in the highest 


sense dramatic. “ Forget-Me-Not” was an instantaneous success, 
and it has been received with acclamation wherever played. Mr. 
Merivale was less lucky with his next two products, both of which 
confessedly owed their inspiration to the genius of Goethe. In 
“The Lord of the Manor” (Imperial Theatre, January, 1880), the 
dramatist desired, apparently, to modernise and Anglicise “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” while in “The Cynic” (Globe Theatre, January, 1882), he 


. appeared to intend to do the same for “Faust.” Indeed, “The 


Cynic,” when originally brought out at Manchester in December, 
1881, was entitled “The -Modern Faust" —(when revived recently in 
the provinces by Miss Fortescue it received yet another christening) . 
Mr. Merivale’s aim was intelligible enough ; the misfortune was that, 
practically, it could not be carried out. “Wilhelm Meister” and 
“Faust” cannot be modernised and Anglicised, and Mr. Merivale is 
not to blame for failing to bring about the impossible. In “The 
Lord of the Manor” the chief parts were played by Mr. Farren, 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew, Mr. Everill, and Miss Lydia Cowell; in “The 
Cynic,” Mr. Vezin and Mr. Arthur Dacre resumed their original 
réles, reinforced by Miss Litton and Miss Louise Willes. The former 
play, though excellently written, is, I am afraid, virtually dead. 
“The Cynic” will always provide Mr. Vezin with a powerful part, 
and Miss Litton’s share in it will always be remembered by those 
who witnessed it. 

There is not now much more to tell. Two years after the pro- 
duction of “The Cynic,” Mr. Merivale published “Florien: A 
Tragedy in Five Acts, and other Poems.” The tragedy, I believe, 
has never been performed. It is mainly in blank verse, and has much 
to recommend it to the cultivated reader. It might even be effective 
in representation. Will no one make the experiment ? Among the 
“other poems” of the title are the lyrics (five in number) which 
Mr. Merivale wrote for Mr. John Coleman’s adaptation of “ Pericles.” 
Here is a specimen of them—an invocation to Ceres :— 

Goddess of the golden horn, 
Plenty’s Queen when man was born, 
Hear us where we bend the knee 
To thine high divinity. 

_ Hear the i t’s hungering cry, 
Mothers’ prayer no more deny : 


Shed thy store o’er field and town, 
Ceres, send thy blessing down. 


Want and Woe stalk hand in hand 
Through the “oe ee and blighted land ; 
Poppies o’er the leaguered plain 

Kiss to death the poisoned grain. 
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And the wavy sheaves of gold 
Wither in their spectral fold : 
Wear again thine harvest crown, 
Ceres, send thy blessing down. 

I have already referred to the two comic dramas, “ The Butler” 
(1886) and “ The Don ” (1888), which Mr. Merivale wrote, with Mrs. 
Merivale, for Mr. Toole. How popular they were, and are likely to 
continue, I need not say. Mr. Toole was admirably fitted, the 
dialogue was full of fun, and the situations were genuinely mirth- 
provoking. In the interval between the production of these pieces 

_ —that is to say in June and in October, 1887—Mr. Merivale adapted 
“ Mdlle. de Bressier ” for Mrs. Brown-Potter under the title of “ Civil 
War,” and brought out (in collaboration with Mrs. Merivale), a drama 
called “Our Joan.” Of these the first was a neatly-executed piece 
of work ; the other had an interesting story, and has found accep- 
tance in the provinces. 

In the version of “The Bride of Lammermoor,” Mr. Merivale’s 
powers as a dramatist will no doubt be put to the severest test to 
which they have yet been subjected. The tale of Edgar and Lucy 
has an epic and a tragic strain, and he who essays to tell it on the 
stage in the year of grace 1890, and at the premier theatre in 
England, will have to run the gauntlet of stern criticism. The work, 
however, could hardly have fallen into better hands. Curiously 
enough, it was Mr. Merivale’s old fellow-worker, Palgrave Simpson, 
who was responsible for the adaptation of Scott’s novel done at the 
Lyceum twenty-five yearsago. But Mr. Merivale has an imaginative 
and a literary power to which his friend could lay no claim, and 
which are yet indispensable to the adequate treatment of such a 
theme as “The Bride of Lammermoor.” On the whole, there is every 
reason to believe that the new play will be well worthy of the 
dramatist to whom we owe “ The White Pilgrim,” and who in other 
works has shown so keen a sense not only of the “ effective” but of 
the really dramatic. 
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‘¢ Missing.” 





E sold his art for a paltry gain and a passing popular praise, 
He changed the green of her proffered wreath for a 
measure of gilded bays, 
He turned his steps from her constant paths to catch at a 
cheap success, 
And traffick’d with all her priceless gifts in the spirit of 
business. 





And we who had known his nobler self and echoed his words of 
truth, ; 

Who had caught the gleam of the greater star which beacon’d his 
fervid youth, 

Recorded another artist lost, another knee bent to gold, 

One more rebuke of a genius sunk, one more high birthright sold. 


Proud lifts the cross on the dome of Art and flashes along the time, 
Where they whose homage is undeterr’d can rise to an aim sublime ;. 
Their memories shall be monuments in the calendar of the brave, 
And he shall be rich, as the world counts rich—but his name shall 
sleep in his grave. 
SHERWOOD. 


~—S 
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The Function of Music in Social Regeneration. 


By ALLAN LAIDLAW. 






eFa .VERY perfect work of art, it will be observed, in its 
(Cad Mm degree is developed from a single germ, containing within 
itself that duality without which growth is impossible. 
The proper germ of a music-drama is a popular legend 
containing a story of two conflicting emotions. Only in 
this way can an interesting dramatic progression be 
developed; only so can musical phrases arise naturally and har- 
moniously out of a subject. I shall presently quote a passage from 
Winwood Reade’s investigations which shows that emotions 
demanding melodic expression lie, not on the surface, but in the 
depths of our nature. It must here be noted that music has no real 
affinity with words. Music expresses deep emotion better than 
words. Music can hardly be tied to words; but it should be allied 
to the peculiar phase of emotion which gives rise to it. Thus 
Richard Wagner maintained that his music grew out of the subject 
matter of his poem, and he sought to convey as much of the verbal 
idea into the melodic phrasing as possible, and so he developed the 
dramatic element in music to a far more complex degree than any 
composer. But with the exception of certain national melodies 
which have become inseparably connected, by force of association, 
with certain words, almost any pathetic air will agree with any set 
of words describing or conveying a like phase of emotion. Words 
express ideas ; melodies express emotions. The excellence both of 
speech and melody is measured by the degree of definiteness in 
their expression. When verbal expression, or musical expression, 
is indefinite, it becomes possible, as in a recent case, to set the music 
of one opera to the words of another—vague generality being the 
characteristic alike of weak speech, weak melodic sequence, and 
weak poetry. Yet there is a difference of degree in the possible 
definiteness of melodic and of verbal expression. Faust would not 
speak his love in the same words as Romeo would use ; still, a love 
song of Gounod’s Romeo would probably not be felt out of place, 
sung by Faust to Margaerite, because human emotion is less subtle 
than human character. A joyous young girl hums any melody she 
knows to express the joy she feels in her heart. Two different 
people, musically gifted, might express similar emotions in two 
quite different styles of melody. Mr. Winwood Reade may assist 
us to arrive at some solutiou of this phenomenon. He says :— 
* What, then, is the secret of this power in music? And why 
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should certain sounds from wood and wire thus touch one’s very 
heart strings to the core ? 

“Tt is the voice of nature which the great composers combine into 
harmony and melody ; let us follow it downwards and downwards 
in her deep bosom and there we discover music, the speech of 
passion, of sentiment, and of love. There we discover the divine 
language in its elements ; the sigh, the gasp, the melancholy moan, 
the plaintive note of supplication, the caressing murmur of maternal 
love, the cry of challenge or of triumph, the song of the lover as he 
serenades his mate.” 

Here may we not add that in the human race this is supple- 
mented by the song of mirth? Of all beings in the universe, man 
alone, who suffers more intensely than all, truly laughs. 

“The spirit of science arises from the habit of seeking food ; the 
spirit of art arises from the habit of imitation, by which the young 
animal first learns to feed ; the spirit of music arises from primeval 
speech, by means-of which males and females are attracted to each 
other. But the true origin of these instincts cannot be ascertained ; 
it is impossible to account for primary phenomena.” 

Surely from these facts it is not illogical to infer that only a 
nature in sympathy with the eternal universe can compose noble 
music, and we need no longer wonder that sordid natures, however 
gifted, can give forth only vulgar sequences. Also this explains to 
us why men and women of culture have found their keenest enjoy- 
ment in listening to great music, and have been unable to refrain 
from expressing their loathing of the so-called “popular” music. 
Can we any longer wonder at the domination of the Teutonic race in 
European politics ? It is only the earnest and strong race that sur- 
vives. 

Our next consideration is the importance of healthy recreation. 
Any system of ethics which divorces the intellectual faculties from 
the sensual or animal faculties is a false one. True morality is the 
refining of the brute instincts into noble passions. Froude says :— 
‘The enjoyments of the unreasoning part of us cannot be defended 
on grounds of reasun, and experience shows that men who are all 
logic and morals and 'have nothing of the animal left in them are 
poor creatures after all.” Rhythmical dancing to music is a most 
necessary and valuable recreation for the young—not so much the 
dancing of the modern ball-room, which is a languid and effete 
formality ; but such free, vigorous, and independent action as one 
sees in the Irish jig, the Scotch reel, and the English hornpipe. 
The value of the ballet as a refined spectacle is not fully appreciated 
in this country. Mr. Stewart Headlam is quite right in his cham- 
pionship of this form of art. For the art of music is properly 
employed to aid and perfect that rhythmical motion of the body 
which forms a natural vent to joyous feeling. The art of dancing to 
truly rhythmical strains is at once healthy and refining. The con- 
templation of artistic dancing is soothing and resting to the over- 
worked brain, and it is a spectacle which calls forth no intellectual 
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effort to comprehend. In the theatres devoted to drama or to 
comedy, our entertainment necessitates a degree of exerted intelli- 
gence. In the opera house we have a certain strain upon the 
emotional faculties ; but the ballet of action presents an interesting 
and primitive form of art. Indeed, the eloquence of graceful and 
illustrative pantomime is marvellously direct. Herbert Spencer, in 
one of his suggestive essays, says :—“ How truly language must be 
regarded as a hindrance to thought, though the necessary instrument 
of it, we shall clearly perceive on remembering the comparative 
force with which simple ideas are communicated by signs. To say, 
‘Leave the room,’ is less expressive than to point to the door. 
Placing a finger on the lips is more forcible than whispering, ‘ Do 
not speak.’ A beck of the hand is better than ‘Come here.’ No 
phrase can convey the idea of surprise so vividly as opening the eyes 
and raising the eyebrows. A shrug of the shoulders would lose 
much by translation into words.” The finest specimen of ballet ever 
seen in England was the representation of “ Excelsior” given a few 
years since at Her Majesty’s Theatre ; a marvellous example of the 
perfection to which the Italians have brought the drama of dance 
and action. The contemplation of a pantomime exercises the 
emotions pleasantly, and educates the eye by the passing view of 
beautiful forms, colours, and graceful actions. Indeed, in the purely 
musical drama, either of action or of song, the sympathetic emotions 
are delicately called into play ; for as action is often more eloquent 
than words, similarly, a strain of expressive melody will suggest an 
emotional idea more powerfully than a declamatory speech. The 
first eight bars of Salve Dimora give us a more intense notion of 
Faust’s passion of Love than the best spoken love speech would 
effect. The contemplation of poetic fancies or humourous extrava- - 
gance is always healthy, provided there are in them form, beauty, 
and meaning. The story of a ballet should always be left in the 
hands of a dramatist, or literary artist, with poetic faculty. To 
leave the designing of a ballet in the hands of the average dancing- 
master is about as reasonable as to expect the average actor to wrile 
a play worth acting. Dulness or didacticism are equally hateful in 
the theatre, or in any art; but the entertainments of a morally 
healthy people, will always be beautiful, harmonious and sensible. 
The worst feature of popular English stupidity and French vileness, 
is the satisfaction evinced in the doings of the blackguard type of 
comic singer, and the indecencies of the café chantant vocalist. 
Pleasure is what all human beings have a right to enjoy, provided 
their pursuit of it be unattended with cruelty, and their enjoyment. 
of it unselfish. The following passage from Herbert Spencer is well 
worthy of consideration in this connection :—“ Who that has lived 
thirty years in the world has not discovered that pleasure is coy, 
and must not be too directly pursued, but must be caught unawares. 
An air heard by chance may give more pleasure than an elaborate 
concert, a picture in a dealer’s window than a whole exhibition. 


‘The more we multiply and complicate appliances of pleasure, the 
more certain are we to drive it away.” 
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We may, I think, state it as a fact that wherever is found low and 
brutal pleasure, we shall find vulgar music. It is no reproach to 
refined art that it has often been employed for the delectation of the 
vicious, for it must be remembered that refined emotions cannot 
control or repress evil habits previously confirmed or inherited. 
Tainted blood is more powerful than intellect’ or moral sense; and 
in the diseased nature and darkened mind, no wave of tender 
emotion, no gleaming ray of goodness is ever possible. We can 
venture to lay down an axiom of the ethical philosophy of the 
future ; it is, that the faculty of sympathy must develop with intel- 
lectual culture if mankind are to rise in moral dignity. We have to 
face the fact that-the old creeds are tumbling into dust, old faiths are 
vanishing, eluding the grasp of men, like mists that fly before the 
rising sun over the broad Lincolnshire fens. No exoteric influences 
of terror or superstition have got rid of the proclivity to evil, and it 
is the proclivity to evil that must be eradicated from Humanity, for, 
as the great Celsus wrote hundreds of years ago :—“ When persons 
with a proclivity to evil have formed evil habits, they are notoriously 
past cure; neither punishment nor tenderness will mend them.” 
Thousands of broken-hearted parents, distracted husbands and weep- 
ing wives, have experienced the.eternal truth of this great fact in 
ethical philosophy. The preaching of atonement and repentance, . 
in such cases, is for the most part pure cant and effete sentimentalism. 
There is a moral leprosy, equally incurable with the physical. 

Music has the strongest affinity with the passion of love ; and the 
purity of vocalisation is in some degree synonymous with purity of 
morals. I speak now, not of conventional morality, which is often 
defective morality, but morality which is obedience to the highest 
natural law. The culture of music softens the character, induces 
tenderness, and produces that calmness of demeanour and gentleness. 
of voice which are always the indications of arefined nature. There 
is no delight in life so keen as association with people who have soft 
voices and graceful manners; then one experiences that electrical 
current of reciprocal sympathies which renders existence a keen 
enjoyment. To a truly happy and perfect nature sympathy is more 
valuable than wealth or worldly success. Wisdom is the strength of 
life, sympathy its happiness, and love its rapture. Herbert Spencer 
says :— In its bearings upon human happiness we believe that this 
emotional language which musical culture develops and refines is 
only second in importance to the language of the intellect ; perhaps 
not even second to it.” We say certainly not second ; because a 
human being must develop as a whole proportionately. Exclusive 
culture of the intellect produces a self-centred egotism likely to end 
in a cold-hearted indifference, a severe asceticism of thought and 
feeling which not only result in injustice and bigotry, but recoil 
upon the philosopher in that terrible loneliness of the intellect which 
has been too much the lot of the learned in all ages. Any form of 
aggressive egotism is essentially vicious. In Altruism only can we 
rightly fulfil the purposes of otr existence. The curious on this 
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question will find subject for thought in Letter 190 of “The Corres- 
pondence of Wagner and Liszt ;” vol, 2. Hueffer’s translation. 

Referring to the moral effect of gentle: voices, Spencer says :— 
“* For these modifications of voice produced by feelings are the means 
of exciting like feelings in others. Joined with gestures and ex- 
pressions of face they give life to the otherwise dead wordsin which 
intellect utters its ideas; and so enable the hearer not only to 
understand the state of mind they accompany, but to partake of 
that state.” Debauched ‘people, whose better feelings are un- 
developed, or blunted :by self-imposed suffering, have always dis- 
cordant voices. If we bear in mind how much our direct gratifica- 
tions are intensified by sympathy, that is, by sharing them with 
another, we must appreciate the value of sympathy and understand 
the importance of an art which tends to sharpen the sympathetic 
faculties. 

It is true that the first duty of life is happiness; but happiness 
‘can never be found in frivolous excitement, selfishness, luxury, or 
sensuality. Perfect happiness is found only in love, and all that 
springs from love—love of one woman ; love strong and steadfast ; 
love of children ; love of blood-ties ; love of friendship in trust and 
loyalty ; love of sympathy with our fellows. These degrees of love 
are all expressed most perfectly in music, and through music they 
can be intensified ; but it must be the intensification of vital growth. 
Emotions can never conquer bad habits.* Great artists have led bad 
lives because of the evil habits engrained in their blood, which are 
stronger than the thoughts of their intellect, or.the emotions of their 
hearts. 

There isa true Hell more awful than the Hell of Dante. It is the 
inevitable law of hereditary transmission. The Tophet of the 
human race is Retrogression. The promised land is the Law of 
Progress. Thisis the true,sure Hope. If weare not always striving 
after moral beauty, purity, and cleanliness, we must descend into 
the outer darkness of ignorance and moral turpitude. The law of 
necessity compels that we may live. The law of progress demands 
that we shall live well. We are certain about} what we can know. 
Of the unknowable it is useless to assert, puerile to be garrulous. 
For the feebleness of pretence can lead only to destruction. Just 
as if we do not individually keep our bodies in cleanliness we 
become subject to serious epidemics, so unless we be always doing 
our best and thinking our highest and feeling our keenest, we 
become failures, we miss our happiness, the golden opportunities 
are gone never to be had again. Our life has been a discord ; it 
might have been a melody. The one certainty of our lives is that 
‘we shall die. It is equally certain that while we live, through 
whatever fate or tangled web of circumstances we pass,‘ duty must 
be done. Fail in that, we are false to ourselves and a certain curse 





*On this subject will be found an interesting passage in Chalmers relative to the 
effect of an oratorio on a bad man. 
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to our posterity. For nothing is more certain than that, “The evil 
that men do lives after them.” Man must improve himself. He 
will find music his greatest aid. For may we not with perfect truth 
liken the life of a man toa melody which he has to play? Surely 
he should sound his notes with the truest harmony he may; thus. 
he shall perchance find some pleasant sound of it for his own 
delight. What avails him to make it a harsh inferno of false 
intervals and unresolved chords? Let him sing true at least, for 
what chance shall he have to “join the choir invisible” if in this 
hard world of sad realities he tends to produce only such a state of 
things as Shelley so truly describes in “The Revolt of Islam ;”— 
“For they all pined in bondage ; body and soul, 
Tyrant and slave, victim and torturer bent 
Before one power, to which supreme control 
Over their will by their own weakness lent 
Made all its many names omnipotent. 
All symbols of things evil ; all divine ; 
And hymns of blood or mockery which rent 
The air from all its fanes, did intertwine 
Imposture’s impious toils, round each discordant shrine.” 


>" 


Our Prima Donna. 
By Eric LEwIs. 





AW. THINK we all loved her. I’msure I did. “We” werea 
> small travelling opera company, numbering perhaps 
fifteen members when all told, viz., soprano, contralto, 


six ladies and gentlemen in the chorus. 

The manager, who was our conductor as well, was the 
husband of our contralto, and a most genial and kind-hearted couple 
they were. We did our own packing. 

If the theatre we were at had an orchestra, we made use of it; if 
not, our conductor did it all himself; and I am bound to say our 
show generally went better when it was so. 

He was a clever fellow. It was most amusing to watch him when 
- doing all the work himself. He would have a piano and a har- 
monium arranged in an angle, playing them alternately and occa- 
sionally both together. Then he would work a kind of triangle with 
his foot, beat time, turn over his music, and—as he knew our reper- 
tory backwards—prompt as well. 
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As I have said before, I was the low comedian of the company, 
playing such parts as “ Alessio,” “ Tristram,” “ Lord Allcash,” etc. 

I almost felt out of my element when I first joined the company— 
years ago‘now—as I couldn’t sing a note ; or at least if I did it was 
very badly. 

As for being comic !—well! There isn’t much comicality about 
my face, except my nose, which is very long, thin, and pointed, most 
useful for theatrical purposes. 

In fact, I’m generally known amongst ourselves as “Old Nosey.” 
But there! I don’t mind their chaff. We were a happy set, and 
should have been thoroughly contented had we done better business. 

We never stayed longer than a week, at most, in one place; as a 
rule only two or three days. Our repertory consisted of “ Faust,” 
“‘Tl Trovatore,” “ Martha,” ;“La Sonnambula,” “ Fra Diavolo,” and 
“ Maritana.” 

I used to play the “ Marquis” in the last piece. It was considered 
the best thing I did. At any rate the pit and gallery used to laugh 
most, except when I played “ Ruiz” in “Trovatore.” Then I am 
bound to admit they laughed -more than ever, but that was sarcastic- 
like. 

I only played the part to oblige the management, and save the 
expense of another man. I suppose I must have looked precious 


droll, especially when I led on Leonora, all in black, in the prison 
scene. 


You know the part. It goes :— 

“ Behold then ! in that dread tower now lie the prisoners of state, 
quite hopeless. He, too, unhappy, whom thou so lovest.” 

Lord ! how the house would roar when I came to that part. The 
music was too high for me, and my voice invariably cracked when 
I came to the “HE.” 

Why it even made Leonora laugh sometimes. 

It seems as if I am drifting away from my subject, so I'll stick to 
the point and tell you about our prima donna. 

Well, when the company was forming for this particular tour, the 
rehearsals were pretty well forward, when our principal soprano fell 
ill, and had to throw up her engagement. Our conductor was at his 
wits’ end. Everybody seemed to be engaged, so what to do he 
didn’t know. 

He sent letters and telegrams al] over the place, besides advertising 
in the Fra and other dramatic papers. 

We used to rehearse at the back of a music shop leading out of 
Oxfurd Street. A dingy old place it was, but, being central, it 
suited our purpose. 

We naturally got uneasy, for, without a prima donna, our show 
would fall through, and our engagements be cancelled, which would 
have been very serious for some of us, as it was just before Christ- 
mas, when managers have, as a rule, no vacancies. One morning we 
were all present at the music shop, eager for news, when in came 
our conductor and his wife, looking unusually bright and cheerful, 
even for them. God bless ’em! 
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“Tt’s all right,” said he. “I’ve found a substitute—a good one, 
too. She came to my house yesterday in answer to my Hra adver- 
tisement. She’s a novice, but she’s well up in our works.” 

You can imagine how our spirits rose at this good news, and how 
anxiously we waited to see what our new prima donna was like. It 
seems that, although English, she had spent most of her life in Italy. 

Her father—an officer on half-pay, whose pension died with him— 
had gone to live over there, determined to give his only child a 
thoroughly good musical education—about the only thing he could 
give her—and, as she had always had a great inclination for the 
operatic stage, had done his best to help her. 

Well, well. “ Man proposes, but God disposes,” as they say. Her 
father died—her mother had died in giving her birth we.afterwards 
found out; so, in order to continue her studies, she gave English 
lessons and copied out music for her own master, with whom she 
went to live. 

She was then at Milan, and her greatest ambition was to sing at 
the big opera house there, La Scala, I believe they call it. All her 
plans were frustrated, for she happened to meet a young Englishman. 
He was a civil engineer, and had been sent out by his firm in 
England to superintend some big works they had on hand close by 
there. It was the old story, 1 suppose. They met, fell in love— 
who could help doing so with her ?—and just before he left Italy, 
‘were married. For one happy year her life was all sunshine. They 
settled in England, but after twelve months he died. 

Died before he could see his boy, who was born a fortnight after- 
wards. 

Her husband’s firm gave her fifty pounds, and that was all she had. 

For days her life was despaired of, whilst her boy throve famously. 

At last she got better, aud seemed to live only for the child. 

All this happened four years ago, and for four long years she had 
managed to keep her head above water by teaching music. She had 
no friends, having lived so long abroad, and was entirely dependent 
on her own exertions. The husband’s relatives had never noticed 
her. The struggle was almost too much, when, quite by chance, she 
happened to see our advertisement in the Zra. As a last resource, 
she answered it in person, and was engaged. Of course it was a 
risky thing having a novice for principal soprano, but then we were 
in such a fix, and our conductor, being an excellent judge, soon 
found out that, vocally speaking, she was all right; the only doubt 
was as to how she could act. 

She knew all our works except “ Fra Diavolo,” and, as luck would 
have it, was pretty fresh with them too, for her only amusement had 
been her piano, which she had managed to preserve for teaching 
purposes. That was her story, and deeply interested we were with 
it, I can assure you. Presently she came in. A fair-haired woman 
about the average height, with one of the sweetest, purest faces I 
have ever beheld. She looked about twenty, but was three or four 
years older. 
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We all fell in love with her at once, even the ladies, which is a 
pretty good test, I think. She was a bit timid at first, as was only 
natural, but our good-natured manager soon put her at ease with us . 
all, and introduced everybody. 

I remember when he came to me he said, “This is old Nosey, a 
very dear friend.” Then she laughed, such a sweet silvery laugh 
that we were friends immediately. We set to work, and for her 
benefit we had an acting rehearsal. 

She seemed well up in the music, and had a fair idea of the busi- 
ness. A trifle amateurish, perhaps, but that was only to be expected. 
Besides, her voice made up for all deficiencies in acting. Moreover, 
you never can judge from rehearsals as to what an actor is 
capable of. 

We had arranged to commence our tour with “ La Sonnambula,”” 
as we always did. So we rehearsed that, and, as we only had a week 
before starting, we met again the following day, went through another 
work, and her bi's of “Sonnambuila” again. This time she brought 
her boy with her. A dear little chap he was, about four years old, 
as like his mother as one pea is to another. He seemed to take to 
me at once, and sat on my knee all rehearsal as good as gold. He 
really was a sweet little man, so good-tempered and amiable and 
full of fan; but it grieved me to see how delicate he seemed to be ; 
so fragile that you could almost have blown him away. 

The week soon passed, and on December 24th we commenced our 
tour. We were going south. We opened in a cathedral town on 
Boxing-night. As a rule, I’ve found cathedral towns bad for busi- 
ness; but I like them. There’s such an air of rest and quiet about 
them which suits me, as I’m not so young as I was. Then I love 
the grand old cathedrals. Being a bit of an antiquarian, in a small 
way, I generally wander about, them between rehearsals and dinner. 
I forgot to say that our new prima donna’s name was Mrs. Lloydd, 
but as that didn’t sound quite the thing for the bills, we had to. 
invent a name for her. As she was to make her first appearance in 
“ Sonnambula,” we announced her as “ Madame Amina.” 

I remember I found her some quiet inexpensive rooms over a 
baker’s shop close to the theatre. 

We had a full rehearsal on Boxing Day, and at night called for her 
to take her to the theatre. I don’t exactly know how it was, but 
somehow I always did so. Lord bless you, there was no harm in it ; 
I was old enough to be her father, almost her grandfather. 

She used to put the boy to bed before leaving. Sometimes she 
would ask me to come upstairs to say “Good-night” to the child. 
What a pretty sight it was to ‘see him in his little white gown, with 
his golden curls, just like his mother’s, falling on his shoulders. 

He’d put his tiny arms round my old neck and kiss me, and say : 
“ Good-night, Nosey dear.” Perhaps if we had time I would have a 
game with him, a bolster fight ior something of the sort, and make 
an old fool of myself. 

Sometimes I would hear him say his prayers to his mother, re- 
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peating them after her in his pretty baby-Kaglish, winding up with 
‘God bless mot! and al! kind friends, and puss | dear old 
Nosey!” Ah! that's al es ol 
[ shan’t forget our first performance. * | before 
ing on with nervousness. Whilst iting at vings for her first 
+, | could see her holding on to the seenery fe ipport. 
Well, she appeared, and got a regular reception, looking so sweet 
im her pretty peasant’s @ress. She somewh rere first, but 


After the first act she got a “call,” and that ; her more en- 
‘onragement than anything. She quite lost hers¢ n the character. 
ier beautiful voice rang through the building, fairly astonishing us. 

In the last act she quite held her andience, especially in that 
grand scena. Why you might have heard a pin drop. At the 
} 


.d of the opera she had a double “call.” Then we all crowded 
und her, shaking hands‘and congratulating her. The women 
sed her, and I think the men would have liked to have done so 


O 
Our manager and his wife told her her fortune was made, and 
ere we all were wishing one another “ Merry bristmasses,” 
fappy New Years,” “Many happy returns of the days,” and I 
m’t know what besides bg 

:wherhome. There we found her landlad h her hasband 
-they had both been to see us—waiting for | nothing 
uuld do but we mast all come upstairs to drink .ealth and the 


| Well, our tour progressed, and in due time she appeared in all our 
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she was, of course, better in some than others. For instance, she 
3 hardly strong enough for “ Faust” or “ Trovatore,” but still they 
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re 4 leasing Sten mances. 


| » had been travelling about four weeks, and had ily two more 

ns on our list Buainess was wretcheU ‘ 1 fact, 

| hat we became a omman wealth.” PF Vas pather- 

as dead against taiti a ¥ : ' day. 

l‘o make matters worse, ti may ia : 100gh 

eep in one room, but ! «gn in 

ildren. He even didn’t twist ‘ea i the rsa ‘ ich he 

vas so fond of doing. Wi ved to see him at the wings, as. 

iet as a mouse, playing with some of the properties maybe, or 

ring a romp with some of the gentlemen of the rus, whe . they 

re not wanted. No, he seemed iistiess, liked to stay at home 

] with the landlady, helping her in his way, or playing with the cat 

by the kitchen fire. What did him so much harm was our constant 

travelling. Although we used to wrap him up so that we could 
hardly see him, yet he caught,a cold, which settled on his chest. 

That was a trying time for his mother, and no mistake. You see, 

poor thing, she was obliged to sing at night and leave him, as we 

had no understudies in our little troupe. 
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peating them after her in his pretty baby-English, winding up with 
“God bless mother and all kind friends, and pussy and dear old 
Nosey!” Ah! that’s all past. 

I shan’t forget our first performance. She was ‘quite ill before 
going on with nervousness. Whilst waiting at the wings for her first 
cue, I could see her holding on to the scenery for support. 

Well, she appeared, and got a regular reception, looking so sweet 
in her pretty peasant’s cress. She somewhat staggered at first, but 
soon recovered. 

After the first act she got a “call,” and that gave her more en- 
couragement than anything. She quite lost herself in the character. 
Her beautiful voice rang through the building, fairly astonishing us 
all. In the last act she quite held her audience, especially in that 
last grand scena. Why you might have heard a pin drop. At the 
end of the opera she had a double “call.” Then we all crowded 
round her, shaking hands and congratulating her. The women 
kissed her, and I think the men would have liked to have done so 
too. 

Our manager and his wife told her her fortune was made, and 
there we all were wishing one another “Merry Christmasses,” 
“Happy New Years,” “Many happy returns of the days,” and I 
don’t know what besides. 

I saw her home. There we found her landlady with her husband 
—they had both been to see us—waiting for her. Then nothing 
would do but we must all come upstairs to drink her health and the 

boy’s. 

Well, our tour progressed, and in due time she appeared in all our 
operas. 

She was, of course, better in some than others. For instance, she 
was hardly strong enough for “ Faust” or * Trovatore,” but still they 
were pleasing performances. 

We had been travelling about four weeks, and had only two more 
towns on our list. Business was wretchedly bad. So bad, in fact, 
that we became a “commonwealth.” For one thing, the weather 
was dead against us. Rain and sleet, rain and sleet, every day. 
To make matters worse, the poor little chap fell ill; not bad enoagh 
to keep in one room, but low-spirited and feeble—a bad sign in 
children. He even didn’t care about coming to rehearsals, which he 


was so fond of doing. We all loved to see him at the wings, as. 


quiet as a mouse, playing with some of the properties maybe, or 
having a romp with some of the gentlemen of the chorus, when they 
were not wanted. No, he seemed listless, liked to stay at home 
with the landlady, helping her in his way, or playing with the cat 
by the kitchen fire. What did him so much harm was our constant 
travelling. Although we used to wrap him up so that we could 
hardly see him, yet he caught,a cold, which settled on his chest. 

That was a trying time for his mother, and no mistake. You see, 
poor thing, she was obliged to sing at night and leave him, as we 
had no understudies in our little troupe. 
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We finished our performance at one town on the Saturday night, 
and as it was a nasty cross-country journey to the next place, we 
were obliged to travel all Sunday. Oh! how I hate those Sunday. 
journeys! I never saw such a day, nor felt the cold so much. As 
it happened, I knew of some nice rooms, so wrote 'beforehand to 
secure them for Mrs. Lloydd and Guy. 

We arrived ‘about eight o’clock in the evening, thoroughly tired 
and exhausted. 

The little room looked doubly cheerful with tea ready and a 
bright fire blazing away. I felt quite pleased I had thought of it. 
I went round first thing in the morning to enquire after the boy. I 
saw him and my heart quite sank. I felt we shouldn’t have him 
with us much longer. 

We opened at night with, as usual, “ La Sonnambula.” We didn’t 
rehearse, for it was hardly worth while. There was no orchestra, 
an1 we were all pretty well perfect in our parts by that time. 

The manager and I just went down to see that all was arranged 
and in order. The weather was awful. I quite expected a shocking 
house, but it cleared up a bit by night, and it proved better than I 
anticipated. I gave the little servant at Mrs. Lloydd’s rooms a 
trifle to let us know during the performance now and then how the 
child was. 

Well, the opera began, and a dull affair it was. The audience 
became gradually more and more apathetic. Whether it was on 
account of the weather or us, I don’t know. 

The first and second acts passed almost without a hand. 

At length we came to the last act. You may remember that this 
is the famous bridge scene, where Elvino and the rest are sceptical 
as to Anima’s innocence when found asleep in the Count’s bed in 
the preceding act,and how the Count tries to convince them, and 
how at last she does it herself by walking over the bridge asleep. 

We often used to have jokes about that bridge. At some places it 
would be about a foot off the ground only, where there was not the 
slightest possible chance of her hurting herself, even if she had 
fallen off; at others it would be simply a deal table covered with 
green baize, and soon. But at this particular theatre—curse it !— 
it was almost at the top of the building. It had been used for some 
melodramatic piece before we came. Very effective from the front, 
I dare say, but precious nasty for a sleep-walking scene, I can tell 
you. I don’t know how it happened—nobody ever does in these 
cases—but no one had looked after the scene-shifters. I was talking 
to the servant until I had to go on, who had come with the latest 
bulletin from Guy, saying he was no better, worse if anything. 
Our conductor was talking to his wife till he had to take his place in 
the orchestra. 

The head carpenter was at some adjacent public; consequently 
the men were left entirely to themselves. 

Well, we came to that part where the Count tells us to “ Behold 
Heaven’s proof of her innocence,” and where we all fall down on 
our knees, according to custom. 
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I always thougat she looked better in this dress—which of course 
is, or ought to be, a night-dress—than in any other. I fancy I can 
see her now in her close-fitting, long white wrapper, with hanging 
sleeves, showing the beautiful arms and all her golden hair falling 
far below her waist. 

She never “ made up” much, but this night she had on hardly 
any paint at all. Poor soul, she hadn’t the heart for it. 

Hearing her cue, she came on the bridge, and moved slowly 
forwards, when—oh! God, I shall never forget it—there was a 
crash, a scream, and the whole thing toppled over and came down, 
“Drop the curtain!” someone shouted, which was immediately 
done. Our conductor jumped on the stage, and when he had ascer- 
tained the sad particulars, explained to the audience, who slowly and 
sorrowfully departed. As for me, I was the first to rush for her. I 
found her senseless with a nasty cut on her head, from which the 
blood was slowly oozing. But that was not all. We tried to move 
her to her dressing-room, but the pain awoke her to consciousness, 
for she moaned and begged to be left where she was, so we pulled 
her bed on the stage. It'had been used in the second act, and was 
standing at the wings. A doctor had, of course, been sent for. 
When he arrived, he examined her, shook his head, and said he 
could do nothing for her. He toid us she was injured internally and 
fatally, and could not last many minutes. 

It seemed that the bridge had not been properly supported. It 
had not been seen to since last using, and literally broke beneath 
her weight. 

Never shall I forget that scene—ail the company on the stage in 
their fancy dresses, which seemed sadly out of place; the women 
crying, aye, the men too, and she lying on that little bed in her 
white robe with her beautiful hair floating round her. 

Whilst moving her on to :the bed she fainted again, and remained 
insensible for ten or fifteen minutes. 

Presently I heard the stage-door bang, and someone enquiring for 
me. 

I went out and found not the servant, but her mistress, Seeing 
me she said, “Oh, sir! he’s gone, he’s gone. The dear child died in 
my arms about five minutes ago. He got a bit better, and then 
before I could send for anyone he went off quite quiet, poor lamb, 
just heaving a little sigh.” 

Whether it was the draught of air or our talking which disturbed 
her, I don’t know, but the poor sufferer opened her eyes and tried to 
put out her hand, while scarcely above a whisper came the words, 
“What isit?—Guy ? Tellme!” I trembled for the result, but I 
needn’t have done so, for when I told her a sweet smile broke over her 
face, and she said, “ Thank God ! it’s better so, it’s better so.” Turn- 
ing to the weeping women who stood by her she said, “ Don’t cry, 
it’s much better as it is. I couldn’t live without my boy, nor he 
without me. Besides, we shall join my dear husband and never be 
parted again.” 
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She asked me then to kiss her. I did so, and her last words were, 
“God bless you, Nosey !” 
Then those two pure spirits, not separated even in death, passed - 
away into that unknown world where 


“ The wicked cease from troubling 
And the weary are at rest.” 


They were buried in the same coffin. All the company followed 
as mourners, and sincere mourners, too. I have retired from the 
stage now, having had a small competency left me. As I sit by my 
fireside in my native town, stirring events happen both at home and 
abroad, but nothing will ever erase from my mind the memory of 
our “ Prima Donna.” 


Se 


Almond Flowers. 








@¥ dainty first-born of the year, 
Fair outriders of Spring, 

That tempt the sun-beams out, and here 
The cuckoo’s welcome bring ; 

That make Hope’s clustering curls so dear 
With your sweet garlanding ; 


Bright blushes on the virgin cheek 
Of pretty, bashful day, 

Why bloom ye but a little week, 
Then pass and fade away ? 

Oh, wither not! for life is bleak, 
And joys so soon decay. 


Ye have the glory of the sky, 
Undimmed by veiling leaf, 

Ye have the love of men, then why 
Make ye a stay so brief ? 

Oh, darlings formed so prettily 
To hide the lines of grief ! 


Alas, they go! Too pure to keep 
In world so bitter cold, 

With closed eyes they lie asleep 

In the dim days of old, 
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While o’er the void like memories creep 
The tender leaves of gold. 


Farewell ! oh, when again ye bloom, 
What griefs will Time have made ? 

The empty place, the haunted tomb 
Whereon he whets his blade ; 

The chilling of young hearts, the doom 
Of hope too long delayed. 


Fade, melt away like rosy snow, 
Or dreams upon the light ! 

We are too hand in hand with woe 
To weep upon your flight ; 

So many griefs we daily know, 
And bury ere the night. 


S 


The Degeneracy of Dramatic Criticism, 


By A. J. D. 


« ORD BEACONSFIELD, always a severe student of human 
nature and a philosopher whose utterances were at times 
tinged with a theatrical cynicism, defined a critic as one 
who having attempted many things and failed to attain 
distinction in any of them, sought consolation by sitting 
in judgment on the works of those of his fellows who had, 
either by superior industry or greater talents, succeeded 
in reaching that goal which he had been fated to miss, This defini- 
tion, conceived doubtless in one of the great statesman’s most cynical 
moods, makes up in sarcasm what it lacksin truth. Tosay thata 
critic is one who turns to criticism as a last resource is manifestly 
absurd. Schlegel has defined criticism as an art which demands for 
its proper performance a high degree of intelligence, wide attain- 
ments and culture, and the ability to mentally weigh and analyse 
with aclear mind and unbiassed judgment the component parts of 
a subject in order to arrive at a just and proper appreciation of its 
worth and value as a whole. ‘True as this undoubtedly is of criticism 
as applied to literature, it is especially true as regards the drama, To 
express a clear, concise, and well-defined opinion of a play seems, 
regarded superficially, an easy enough task and one that falls well 
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within the capacity of anyone gifted with a pair of eyes anda head 
fairly well provided with what Anthony Trollope, in one of his 
novels, appropriately termed “A complete set of intellectual works, © 
jewelled in two places.” 

This idea, fundamentally false and erroneous, is responsible for the 
many abuses which exist in the world of dramatic criticism of to- 
day, abuses which, if left to flourish unchecked, are calculated not 
only to exert a distinctly baneful effect on the dramatic profession, 
but to cause the public to regard the criticism of the theatre and 
those connected with it, first, with contempt, and later on, with dis- 


There can be little doubt, indeed, that a vulgar flippancy of tone 
is gradually creeping into dramatic criticism, and that instead of 
regarding the theatre from an intellectual point of view, it is rapidly 
becoming the fashion on the part of many of those who are supposed 
to guide and direct public opinion, to look upon and treat the play- 
house merely as a comfortable lounge for passing an hour or two, for 
pleasantly digesting a heavy dinner, for meeting one’s friends, or for 
killing time and ennui. To regard it in any other light would be to 
“bore” the public. It would seem indeed as if this haunting fear 
of “ boring” the playgoer is exerting a distinct effect in directions 
other than that of dramatic criticism. 

Our theatrical managers are one by one devoting their energies to 
the production of plays of a light, farcical character, chiefly adap- 
tations from the French, only a few, bolder and more enterprising 
than the rest, venturing to place their stages at the disposal of native 
dramatists for the production of works of serious interest. 

The modern race of critics following suit, no longer, as in the days 
of John Oxenford and his contemporaries, favour us with carefully 
written dramatic essays, interesting without being pedantic, literary 

’ without being stiffly Academic, but content themselves in their 
reports of “first nights” with jocular references to the actors and 
actresses engaged, descriptions of their dresses and personal appear- 
ance, and jottings about the well-known people seated in the 
“auditorium. 

The average dramatic critique of to-day scarcely deserves that 
‘literary designation. It is more often than not merely a notice of a 
performance, a notice, couched in bad English, and when not per- 
sonally spiteful or unduly eulogistic, dull and commonplace to a 
degree. It is becoming more and more evident that dramatic 
criticism is being used mainly as a vehicle for the display of personal 
animosity towards un author, a player, or a manager, or for a 
little friendly “log-rolling.” The literary merits of a play are 
neglected, its points are slurred over, and the efforts of those taking 
part in it are wilfully misconstrued. Indeed, everything is sacrificed 
to afew weak jokes, a cutting phrase or two, and a verbal assagai 

aimed at the personality of someone connected with the entertain- 

ment which is made the avowed subject of the so-called critique. 

The private lives of actors and actresses are dragged forward and 
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exposed to the public gaze and ridicule, though such matters have 
no bearing upon the artistic efforts of those who are thus mercilessly 
pilloried. The introduction of this personal element into modern 
criticisms is one of the features most to be deplored. It is a matter 
for sincere congratulation that thus far this reprehensible practice 
has not crept into the more important papers, not that the style of 
criticism which one finds in some of these journals is altogether 
beyond reproach. 

There is a happy medium between deadly dulness and “smart” 
vulgarity which is not always successfully attained. Perhaps it is to 
this that the introduction of the new style is attributable. The 
public, weary of the stereotyped phrases and the unoriginal opinions 
of the dull, jog-trot critics, of their lack of animation, and of the 
narrowness and monotony which characterize their views of the 
stage, have perforce accepted, for want of a better substitute, the 
silly vapourings of those papers which have associated themselves 
with the advanced style of criticism. 

Charles Reade, full of rage at his failure as a dramatist, called the 
public a pack of idiots. In so doing he fell into es great an error 
as did the French general who cursed his soldiers for losing a 
battle. The soldiers might have truthfully replied that they only 
obeyed the orders of their officers. In much the same way public 
opinion is guided and directed by the critics. It is arrant non- 
sense to declare that dramatic criticism is of no value nowadays, 
and so it is of no importance how it is written. True, indeed, 
that, as an historical record of the contemporary drama, it is in nine 
cases out of ten so much waste paper, but its influence, 
so far as the public of to-day is concerned, cannot for a 
moment be gainsaid, and managers, actors, and all interested 
pecuniarily in the stage are ever ready to admit as much. 
The new style if permitted to spread, will sooner or later sap that 
influence and drag down criticism to the degraded level to which it 
has already sunk in some parts of the United States, where columns of 
personalities of the most scurrilous type are eagerly read and pass for 
dramatic criticism. It must not be forgotten that the great mass of 
the public is intelligent and requires something more substantial than 
literary garbage of this sort, nor does it care for public displays of 
bad temper and private spite. Only avery insignificant and worthless 
minority possesses a liking for these things. 

Itisa regrettable feature that the responsible post of criticshould in so 
many cases have fallen into the hands of persons, not only ignorant of all 
but the most superficial surroundings of the stage, but absolutely in- 
different to its. welfare. It is to these new-comers, these superficial 
Jflaneurs, that the degeneracy of dramatic criticism is primarily due. 

To turn back to the reviews published some twenty years ago, istu 
learn the dramatic history of that period written in the form of brief 
essays by men who had made the stage the study of their lives, 
and who regarded it seriously and studiously. It is true 
that the scholarly and sometimes too carefully finished style 
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which suited the public in the past would not fall in with the 
taste of the present touch-and-go generation, but there is a 
middle course to be steered, a course combining the - 
careful thought of the past with the vivid descriptive style and 
picturesque word-painting which this active age approves. We do 
not want erudite ponderosity or Grub Street flippancy. The former 
wearies the public; the latter disgusts them. There are fortu- 
nately in our midst some critics who discern what the public of to- 
day require and who supply their wants, but their number is small. 
Would that it were larger. We could then regard with equanimity 
the feeble efforts of the new generation of “smart” critics to pros- 
titute the theatre, consoled by the cheering thought that they were 
battling against a force superior to them in intellect and years, and 
metaphorically holding in their hands the confidence of the public 
and the respect of the theatrical profession. 


Our Play=Bor. 


“MISS TOMBOY.” 


Comedy in three acts, by ROBERT BUCHANAN — Sir John Vanbrugh’s famous comedy, 
lapse.” 





First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Thursday afternoon, March 20, 1890. 


Lord Foppington .. Mr. THOMAS THORNE’ Mendlegs .. .. .. My. J.CHRICHTON. 

Tom -» « Mr. FRANK GILLMORE, | Glitter., .. .. .. Mr.S. FREEMAN. 

SirGeorge Matcham.. Mr. J.T. BLYTH. Hyac .. .. «+ «« Mr. HARBURY. 

Sir Tunbelly Clumsy Mr. Frep. THURNE. Coates... .. .. +. Mr. 8. LAWRENCE. 

Squire Ditch .. .. Mr. AUSTIN. Tierce.. .. .. .. Mr. T. WALTERS. 

Lavarole .. .. .. Mr. O.YORKE. Miss Fanny Hoyden Miss WINIFRED EMERY. 
oo oo of of Mr, CYRIL MAUDE. Mrs. Sentry .. .. Miss Sinvia Hopson. 

Jabez .. .. .. » Mr, WHEATMAN, Nancy Ditch .. .. Miss HANBURY. 


Rev. Mr Quiverwit:: Mr. ¥-Gnove, << Sean 

Sir John Vanbrugh’s “The Relapse, or Virtue in Danger,” is an- 
nounced in a life of the author as “ being the Sequel of ‘ The Fool 
in Fashion,’” and was first played at Drury Lane in 1696 with Cibber 
as Lord Foppington—the Sir George Matcham of the present play 
was then called Coupler. An adaptation of the play was made ly 
the actor Lee, and under the title of “The Man of Quality ” was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden in 1773, and in 1777 Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan formed on it another play entitled “ A Trip to Scarborough,” 
which was acted in that year at Drury Lane. In 1846“ The Relapse,” 
was played at the Olympic with Mr. Walter Lacy as Lord Foppington, 
Mrs. Walter Lacy as Miss Hoyden, and Leigh Murray as Loveless. 
It was seen at the Strand in 1850. Mr, John Hollingshead’s version, 
also named “The Man of Quality,” was done at the Gaiety May 7, 
1870, with Mr. Alfred Wigan as Lord Foppington, and Miss Nellie 
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Farren as Miss Hoyden, and the late John Maclean was Sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy—I think Mrs. Cross was the original Hoyden. Mrs. Jordan 
was also great in the part, and Mrs. Abington played the character in 
Sheridan’s adaptation. Mr. Buchanan has done away completely 
with the objectionable characters, and the intrigue of Loveless and 
Berinthia. He says in a foot note “that the vein of heartlessness so 
characteristic of an artificial period has been abandoned altogether” 
(in this I scarce agree, witness the characters of Foppington and Tom 
Fashion), and has written almost entirely fresh dialogue. His very 
great improvement, however, is that he has transformed the vicious 
Miss Hoyden into a thoughtless, sunny, and impulsive “tomboy,” 
who romps and kisses and owns to a sweetheart or two, but is guile- 
less all the while. Of course, with the excision of the characters of 
Loveless and Berinthia goes “the relapse from virtue ” on the former’s 
part. The play now turns on the selfishness of Lord Foppington, 
who refuses his younger brother Tom Fashion any assistance. Tom’s 
valet Lory, by spying and eavesdropping, discovers that a marriage 
has been arranged by Sir George Matcham, a professional “ coupler,” 
between my Lord and Miss Fanny Hoyden, a wealthy heiress 
of some seventeen summers. The prospective bridegroom is un- 
known to his intended spouse and her belongings, and so Lory sug- 
gests that his master shall steal a march on his brother, purloin 
the letter of introduction, and go down to Brambletree House, intro- 
duce himself as Lord Foppington, and win the bride. Fashion con- 
sents, arrives and is duly honoured by Sir Tunbelly Clumsy, Fanny’s 
stepfather, as the peer he expected, and quickly wins the heart of 
the girl. Troubles come on him suddenly, for Lory intercepts a 
messenger announcing the speedy coming of the real Lord, Fashion 
puts a bold face on it and warns Clumsy that the man who isat hand 
is none other than young Fashion, who is trying to pass himself off 
as the nobleman. So when Lord Foppington appears, Sir Tunbelly 
determines to “roast” him, plays on himall manner of tricks, Fanny 
pretends to be insane, and the poor lord fancies he has got into a 
lunatic asylum. He is locked up in the strong room as an impostor, 
but is- brought out to be confronted with Sir George Matcham, who 
soon proves his identity. In the meantime Tom Fashion has per- 
suaded the parson, the Rev. Mr. Quiverwit, to marry him secretly to 
the very willing Fanny Hoyden, Tom first confessing to her who 
he really is; and when his imposture is discovered, he and his new- 
made wife throw themselves on Sir Tunbelly’s mercy. As he finds 

. that Lord Foppington would not consent to wed Fanny at any price (for 
there is a salutary doubt as to the legality of the marriage ceremony 
she has gone through), Sir Tunbelly forgives the young couple, and 
the curtain falls on a merry dance of Sir Roger de Coverley. The 
success of the piece was due to Miss Winifred Emery. No one, I am 
sure, gave her credit for the power to so naturally delineate the high 
spirit and mischief-loving fun of the “Tomboy,” who loves kissing, 
but without any arriere pensée of harm or of there being anything 
unmaidenly in it. Hoydenish, full of antics and frolicsome she 
might be, but with it all she was a lady and a pure little maiden. 
Miss Emery has proved herself possessed of the highest comic 
— Mr. Frank Gillmore was also very successful as Tom 
ashion; his aping of the manners of his vain coxcomb of a brother 
was excellent, and in his own proper character he was easy and yet 
full of a rollicking, happy-go-lucky temperament, but one in 
which the sense of chiyalry was not forgotten. Mr, Tom Thorne 
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had caught the tone of the fop, whose only idea of greatness is to 
shine before the world of fashion, hold a levee of tradespeople whom 
he can bully, but whose excuses he will accept when they assure 
him that the garments are such as are worn by my lord this or the 
duke of that. Mr. Fred Thorne was good as the fox-hunting, hard- 
drinking country squire ; Mr. Cyril Maude subtle as the valet Lory, 
and Mr. F. Grove did well as the sycophantic Rev. Mr. Quiverwit. I 
do not think that “Miss Tomboy ” is the most cleverly written of 
Mr. Buchanan’s plays, but he was called for at the end of the piece, 
which will be seen at a series of matinecs, and would have a great 
chance of success in the evening bill were the first act played closer 
and the third act strengthened—rather a difficult thing to do after 
the excellence of the second. 


“A VILLAGE PRIEST.” 


New play in Five Acts, by SrpNey Grunby (suggested by the French play “ Le Secret de la 
Terreuse.)” 


First produce.l at the Haymarket Theatre, Thursday Eve ning, April 3, 1890. 


The Abbé Dubois .. Mr. TREE. Comtesse de Tremeillan Miss Rosz LEOLEROCQ. 
Jean wenie.. .. Mr. FERNANDEZ. Marguérite .. .. .. Mrs. TRER. 

Armand D’Argay .. Mr. FRED TERRY. Jeanne Torquenie .. .. Miss NORREYS. 
Captain of Gendarmes Mr. ALLAN. Madeleine.. .. .. .. Mrs. EB. H. BROOKE. 
Madame D’Areay .. Mrs. Gaston MURRAY. 


It is probable that there will be more discussion over Mr. Grundy’s 
latest work than over any play that has been produced for some years 
—for he has set the thinking playgoers two problems to solve. The 
most important one is, Can it be right under any circumstances for a 
priest to betray the secret of the confessional ? the other, Could so 
sternly just a young man be found, as Armand D’Arcay, who from a 
rigid sense of duty, separates himself from the girl he adores, brings 
to light the adultery of her mother, shatters the reputation of his own 
father whose memory he has always revered, and might, but for the 
generosity and self-sacrifice of the innocent man who has so suffered, 
crush the fond delusions of his own mother as to the probity, honour, 
and affection of her deceased husband. And the sad part of it is that 
the priest’s betrayal of his sacred trust is to no purpose; the innocent 
man, out of gratitude to the woman who has sheltered his daughter, 
returns to finish his term of imprisonment; the lovers are separated, 
and the guilty woman's sin is made known to all but one. Yet Mr. 
Grundy has given us such noble sentiments, has drawn such grand 
characters, and put into their mouths such exquisite language, that 
the play cannot but interest and add to his reputation. The French 
play by MM. Busnach and Cauvin, from which “ A Village Priest” 
is taken, has, as the author states, only “suggested” his work. It was 
played at the Chateau D’Eau, October 12, 1889, and in its French 
guise, a half-mad creature, La Terreuse, shoots down the seducer of 
her mistress to save her master’s honour, and the judge to shield it 
descends to the meanness of so summing up agaiast the innocent 
gamekeeper as to ensure his condemnation. In Mr. Grundy’s play 
the judge D’Arcay is made a monster of baseness, he has carried on 
an intrigue with the Comtesse de Tremeillan, the wife of his greatest 
friend, he (presumably because the intrigue has been discovered) 
murders that friend, and then from the bench sentences the innocent 
gamekeeper Jean Torquenie as the murderer, pointing out as the 
motive that Jean had discovered that his wife had been faithless to 
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him with his master the Count. The judge is stricken down with 
paralysis on the day he has condemned Jean, and on his death-bed 
reveals the truth to the Abbé Dubois. This is all supposed to take 
place some years before the opening of the play. Then Jean has 
escaped from prison—having done so from a longing to see his child 
Jeanne—and he, not knowing who lives in a certain house, butonly that 
it is the home of a rising young advocate, comesto beg of him totake up 
his cause and prove hisinnocence. Armand D’Arcay isat first indignant 
at the reflection cast upon the memory of his father, but Torquenie’s 
earnestness impresses him; the idea that his upright father may have 
erred in judgment haunts him ; he hunts up the law reports, 
catechizes the clerk of the court who was present, and at length by 
the mere accidental discovery of a cipher correspondence in an odd 
volume of “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” his father’s character is revealed 
to him in a new and hateful light. This does not prevent his per- 
sistence in endeavouring to repair the evil, and clear the innocent 
man, though he knows it will part him from Marguerite. He taxes the 
Comtesse de Tremeillan with her past sin, and he goes to the Abbé 
to implore his help. He is certain the Abbé knows the truth from 
his goodness and his manner to Torquenie—he even entreats the 
priest to betray the secret of the confessional. His importunity, the 
pity for the convict, arouse a fearful struggle in the Abbé’s breast. 

the solitude of his chamber he wrestles with himself, until a ray 
of moonlight thrown upon the volume of Holy Writ decides him, he 
reads there that which he interprets as a voice from Heaven, and the 
next day he gives up his priestly office and utters the words that 
prove Torquenie’s innocence. There can be no union between 
Armand and Marguerite, the future of the latter will be devoted to 
the comfort of her guilty but penitent mother. But whatis to be the 
fate of Madame D’Arcay as a truly good and pure woman, whose one 
happiness in her blind state is the memory of the man whom she has 
worshipped as everything that is upright and pure? Is her short 
remainder of life to be one of unutterable misery? No, Jean Tor- 
quenie, in his nobility of soul prevents this, his character has been 
vindicated in the eyes of his child, who now loves him as much as, 
before she knew the truth, she shuddered at him—that child has 
been cared for by Madame D’Argay, and so to save his daughter’s 
benefactress, he returns to complete his sentence, and will let the 
world still believe him guilty. The character of the convict was 
grandly played by Mr. Fernandez, and the Abbé Dubois of Mr. Tree 
was the most perfect realization of a village priest, so kindly in all 
his dealings, so severe on himself and yet so touching in his miser- 
able le, and so determined when he has discovered the path 
that he thinks he should take. Mr. Fred Terry’s was also a very fine 
performance, so earnest, vivid, and natural. Mrs. Tree has never 
done anything so well as in the part of Marguerite, it was truly 
tender and human; and Miss Norreys was also admirable. The 
piece was exquisitely put on the stage ; it is worth a visit if only to 
see the Abbé’s garden with its blossoming apple tree and wealth of 
flowers, over the welfare of which their owner watches with such 
loving care. 
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“DICK VENABLES.” 


New drama, in four acts, written by ARTHUR LAW. 
First produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, Saturday Evening, April 5, 1890. 


Archdeacon Jellicoe .. Mr. ALFRED BISHOP. Dick Venables .. .. Mr. WILLARD. 

Doctor Paganstecher .. Mr. BE. W. GARDEN. Mrs. Lisle... .. .. .. MissOLGA BRANDON. 

Peters .. .. .. .. Mr. H.CANBE, Lady Harriet Jellicoe.. Mrs. CANNINGE. 

Charles Kirby (Com-) Mr. HENRY V Helen Jellicoe -» Miss ANNIB Rose. 

manderR.N.  .. EsMOND. Wilson .. .. «- «.) Miss ANNIE HILL. 

tain Lankester .. Mr. ELWoopD. Horner .. . - «+? Miss GRaME. 

Co -» (Mr. Royston KEITH. Liston ..) Miss BECKETT 

Moriarty >} Warders ..\ Mr. BE. W. THOMAS. 

Atkinson .. (Mr. Hues HARTING. 


Mr. Law’s new play is one full of the most extraordinary co- 
incidences and improbabilities, and though of course written with a 
view to afford scope for Mr. Willard to appear as a hardened, resolute, 
quick-witted criminal, does not give him, after all, a character in 
which he can shine as he has done in many other plays. Mrs. Lisle 
the heroine, has taken up her abode on the borders of Wildmoor, on 
which also the convict prison is established. Now this, one would 
imagine, would be the very last place she would have chosen for a 
residence, as she is no other than the wife of Dick Venables, a noted 
burglar, and, as she has led with him the most miserable of lives, 
anything that would recall him to her memory must be at least un- 
pleasant. Venables is supposed to be dead, and so Mrs. Lisle is at 
liberty to accept the offer of Captain Lankester the newly appointed 
governor of the prison, who has never up to that time told his love, 
but who now opportunely appears. Just as inopportunely, almost 
immediately, Dick Venables turns up, in the midst of a hue and 
cry; he has escaped from Wildmoor, makes for Mrs. Lisle’s, kills a 
warder who tries to capture him, and creepsinto the house. He is, 
of course, delighted to find his wife; she is in mortal dread of him, 
and working on her fears, he makes her pass him off as her brother 
Charles Kirby, then absent with his ship. In this character, he 
boldly shakes hands with Captain Lankester, is introduced to Lady 
Jellicoe and her reverend husband, whose favourite pursuits appear 
to be birdnesting and pocketing everything he can lay his hands 
upon, in fact he is an amiable kleptomaniac, introduced to bring 
about the final catastrophe. Venable’sidentity is nearly discovered, 
however, and he has to exercise his greatest astuteness in keeping 
out of the way of Helen Jellicoe, for she is clandestinely engaged to 
the real Kirby and would at once betray the counterfeit. Then there 
is Dr. Paganstecher, a gentleman whose passion is keeping £50,000 
worth of precious stones in a bureau, and who entrusts the secret of 
their whereabouts to Peters his valet-—a man whom he has taken 
without a character, but on the faith of his “ bumps,” for the Doctor 
is a devout béliever in phrenology. Peters is a criminal and 
immediately recognizes Venables as a “ pal,” and insists on his steal- 
ing the jewels, so that Peters may not be suspected, and they are to 
share the proceeds. Venables does steal the casket, and hides it in 
an old mill; the archdeacon, with his magpie propensities, watches 
him, and when he is gone carries off the treasure and takes it home 
to hide it under a laurel bush. All the characters are assembled in 
the garden at the Rectory, when Captain Lankester discovers from a 
photograph which the archdeacon has purloined, that the supposed 
Kirby is no other than Venables, but for Mrs. Lisle’s sake promises 
not to betray him. Then the real Kirby suddenly arrives. Venables 
brazens it out at first and makes his wife disown her brother, but his 
identity is proved by Helen Jellicoe, and the climax is brought about 
by Peters, who thinking that Venables has taken the jewels and re- 
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sold them to their. owner, without intending to divide the “ swag,” 
denounces his guondam associate. Venables rushes on his ac- 
complice to stab him, but Peters is too quick for him and mortally 
wounds Venables, who dies in the arms of his ill-treated wife, for 
whom he does then show some human feeling, and at the same time 
chuckles that he has cheated the gallows. Miss Olga Brandon has 
made another advance in her profession, and can take rank as one of 
our best emotional actresses. Mr. Willard in a powerful and 
artistic manner displayed the innate savagery of the man with the 
devil-may-care hardihood of the self-possessed criminal. Miss Annie 
Rose was a very delightful ingénue and is thoroughly suited for this 
line of character. Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr Garden, and Mr. Cane were 
worthy of better parts. 


“NIXIE.” 
New play im three acts, by Mrs. HopGsoN BURNETT and Mr. STEPHEN TOWNSEND. 
First produced at Terry’s Theatre, Monday afternoon, April 7, 1890. 


Mr. WILLIAM Mrs. Belasys .. .. .. Miss Ruru RUTLAND. 

Bryan Lawrence .. .. HERBERT. Mies Maagreger Miss CHARLOTTE 
Basil Belasys +» «» Mr. LEWIs WALLER. a MORLAND, 
Doctor Armstead .. .. Mr.WALTER RUSSELL. Miss Pinch Miss CAROLINE 
BillHutchens.. .. .. Mr. JULIAN CROSS. | Rea ae EWELL. 
Blackett Mr. FREDERICK | Mary.. .. .. «. +. Miss GRACE ASTLE. 

sca heh ete KNIGHT. | Nixie., .. .. 2... Miss Lucy WEBLING, 
Kitty.. .. .. .. .. Miss HELENFORSYTH. | 


Starting with a fairly strong first act, “ Nixie” dwindled away in 
interest, and the introduction of the incident of “ Editha’s Burglar” 
in the third completely destroyed any sympathy, from the absurdity 
of the reason which induces Bill Hutchens to attempt robbery. He 
has actually to force the window that he may leave it open for the 
easy entrance of the would-be seducer of Kitty, who is then to pose as. 
her deliverer and so win her favor. To such a very precocious child 
of eight as Nixie is made to be, there must be danger in her being made 
cognisant of her mother’s very strong penchant for the man who is. 
not her husband, but who after doing his best to ruin her in the 
outset of her life, now tries to make her forget her wifely duties. 
Such a theme is not one that at least children should listen to, nor 
is it too agreeable to grown up people. Kitty is a silly doll-like 
creature, who elopes from her boarding school when only seventeen, with 
Basil Belasys. His being already married, proves that he can only 
have the worst designs on her, but she is saved by his being oppor- 
tunely wounded by his revengeful wife, and the arrival of his mother 
to take him away and marry him to a rich heiress in England. 
Whether he contemplates bigamy 1s an undecided point. Kitty in 
her trouble writes to her middle-aged guardian Bryan Lawrence, who. 
at once offers her marriage. Ten years elapse. She has the fondest 
of husbands, the sweetest child, but she is a sort of Frou Frou; she 
receives letters and grants interviews to Basil and is really only saved 
by Nixie, who is set to watch over her by Lawrence. The latter is. 
called from home, and Basil employs Bill Hutchens to break into the 
house. Then there is the long interview between the burglar and 
Nixie, in which she offers him all her trinkets if he will promise to 
be — and not wake mamma, hands him all the yp feasts him on 
rabbit pie and brandy, and just as he is going off, enter Basil, who 
makes him lay down all his plunder, giving him a £5 note to repay his 
lost opportunity, and then in the nick of time Lawrence returns and 
overhears a passionate declaration to his wife from her old enemy’s. 
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lips. Nixie so works upon Basil’s feelings that he gives up the pursuit, 
and Kitty discovers that she loves and has for years loved her hus- 
band with an absorbing passion, but has been afraid to let him know 
it! Miss Lucy Webling is a decidedly clever child actress, and can 
express emotion as well as talk in the sententious, almost deliberate, 
manner of the precocious angel of the household. Miss Helen Forsyth 
cleverly conveyed the impression in the first act that she was a very 
silly, frivolous creature, who needed the strong support of such a 
husband as Mr. William Herbert made Lawrence, a character that he 
played admirably. Mr. Lewis Waller asa most unmitigated scoundrel 
quite held the house. His wasa wondrously powerful piece of acting. 
Mr. Julian Cross was amusing at the burglar Bill Hutchens, and 
Miss Charlotte Morland was good ina sort of Rosa Dartle character, 
spiteful and revengeful from her unrequited love for Basil. I do 
not think that “ Nixie” will live as has Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s 
“ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 
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Musical Silhouettes. 
I. 


THE POPULAR COMPOSER. 





tion of incongruous elements known as the world of 
music more absolutely self-satisfied than the Popular 
Composer. By this is meant not an inordinate apprecia- 
tion of personal.merit, nor the arrogance of conceit, but 
a sincere belief that at last by the world at large that 
merit § is rightly recognised. 

The Popular Composer has written a song, which is in itself an 
excuse for his self-satisfaction. Every publisher is writing to him, 
begging for a song bearing his name, and if possible some resemblance 
to his recent success. He feels that indeed he has sprung into the 
airy regions of Fame like a balloon, and is, perbaps, pardonably 
inflated. 

He boasts of what he is making out of his songs, but swears that, 
be the inducement what it may, he will not write more than eight 
or ten a year. He sees his name in the Daily Telegraph, and is 
elated. His song is everywhere to be seen in the shop windows, 
and he is jubilant. Streets boys whistle, and barrel-organs play the 
refrain, arranged as a waltz, in company with several other melodies 
evolved out of the inner consciousness of the composer of the waltz, 
and he feels he is indeed a celebrity. 

Odd as it may seem, it is not by any means his best song, though 
when he wrote it he had an intuitive artistic perception it would 
become popular. His best songs as yet are unwritten. 

He is, or is not, a musician, but he is generally ignorant of theory 
and counterpoint, or, verily, he would not condescend to write ballads. 
Having written many songs, the Popular Composer writes an opera, 
which, if ever produced, is a ghastly failure. 

By this time his great success is forgotten, and so is he. New 
seasons have brought new successes. He has yielded to the demands 
of publishers, and the needs of his pocket, and has written himself 
out. He has fathomed the depth of the well of his inspiration, if it 
was ever more than a bucket. Finally, he is cold-shouldered by the 
publisher, ignored by the public, and can say nothing bitter enough 
in the greed of the one and the ingratitude of the other. 

Beyond this, who shall follow him? He fades into silence and 
obscurity, and when he dies, not even a musical paper notices the 
fact, unless he happens, as a last resource, to have taken up teaching, 
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in which case a “friend” supplies a paragraph, which is condensed 
and commiseratingly inserted. 

His one song, which was once, perhaps, the greatest success of 
modern times, can be bought at a second-hand bookstall for two- 
pence. Play it, and you will wonder what on earth made it a great 
success, and he over whom that earth has closed, a Popular Composer. 
SEMIBREVE. 


SS 


Our Musical=Bor. 





Pretty costumes and pretty faces and fair flowers galore at Miss 
Hope Temple’s third annual concert on the 28th ult. at Steinway 
Hall, including the fair composer herself, in a dress that was a 
dream of heliotrope. Crowded was not ‘the word for the place, 
neither was warm; and there were many for whom no seats could 
be found, who waited at the doors, like so many fashionably-dressed 
Peris at the gate of Paradise, and eventually went away disconsolate. 
First of all, I place Mr. Hayden Coffin, who sang as he always does, 
with feeling, though he had lost the last page of his song. Then 
Mr. Courtice Pounds, who sang exquisitely, and smiled all the way 
through his pathetic song; Mr. Oswald, who is an artist in every 
sense of the word, and Mr. Lawrence Kellie, who is as terribly 
affected as ever, and would sing better if he sang less maunderingly. 
Apologising to the ladies for giving them second place, Miss Geral- 
dine Ulmar sang “An Old Garden” divinely, and Miss Damian’s 
peculiar voice filled the little hall; Miss Ethel Davies, a youthful 
pupil and niece of Miss Temple’s, recited “ The Relief of Luacknow”— 
which everyone said was Savile Clarke’s and wasn’t—in a manner 
highly creditable to both, and with a power that promises the true 
actress one of these days. Then, let me see, M. Johannes Wolff 
played the violin conceitedly, but well; Mr. Herbert Standing 
imitated popular actors inimitably ; Mr. W. H. Squire showed, for 
one so young, a mastery over the ’cello that will one day win him a 
name; Herr Schinberger played two dances by Brahm; and Miss 
Temple and Mr. J. D. Davies, a very clever young musician, mutually 
shared the task of accompanying. “ Mary Grey,” Miss Temple’s very 
last new song, is simple, sympathetic, and like all her songs, full of 
true feeling, but Mr. Kellie sang it ever so much too slowly. It is 
not a funeral ‘dirge, friend Lawrence, though you seemed to think 
80. Verily, there was a crush; and I was fairly among the Philis- 
tines, with a publisher each side of me. Yet I survive! 


——, I should not call Steinway Hall a good place to sing 
in ery few halls are, because I am inclined to think they are built 
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“'T would rather trust and be deceived than suspect and be mistaken.” 


— A Patr oF SPECTACLES.” 
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first and acoustically considered afterwards, which is perhaps unwise. 
Prince’s Hall may be better, but is painfully inartistic, with cold 
high walls and church windows that would depress even a self- 
Opinionated tenor. In St. James’ Hall, when you do not get a whiff 
of “ Bouquet de la cuisine,” you hear the vehement applause in the 
next hall. In a pianissimo passage, while you are listening to 
Neruda or Joachim with both ears, neither is eminently desirable. 
But I hear it is being remedied, 


Now Mr. Wyndham has come home, perhaps he will infuse some 
improvement into the Criterion orchestra. It wants it sadly. 
Fortunately it is an old-fashioned one, and invisible! Now the 
orchestra at the Shaftesbury is admirable, though its conductor is 
nothing if not gesticulatory. That’s a pardonable fault, though, for 
which I forgive Mr. Edward Jones at once, because he has a soul 
above the latest jingling gavotte, polka,and waltz. I hold it that the 
conductor of an orchestra should be actuated in his choice of music 
by the play being performed. How few are! Between the mirth- 
moving acts of a farcical comedy, let us have something bright and 
lively. Pathetic comedy—for example Albery, Byron, and Robert- 
son—demands dreamy valses, melodies of “linked sweetness long 
drawn out,” in sympathy with the story pourtrayed on the other side 
of the footlights. To drama of human interest, such as “The 
Middleman,” is best fitted such of the semi-classic overtures as 
are playable. They are innumerable ; but for melodrama, pure and 
undiluted melodrama, that is tragedy with a mask on her pale face, 
stately marches, grandeur, intensity, and declamation. I would 
suggest, too, that “ Clarissa,” and always “ The School for Scandal” 
and “She Stoops to Conquer,” and all the old world plays, should be 
performed to old world music, the minuet, gavotte, and saraband of 
the days when courtliness reigned and playhouses could have been 
numbered on the fingers of one’s hand, Then, indeed, shall we 
wander back into the green fields of the past, and be brought not 
therefrom by the rude and horrid jarring of modern meretricity 
whensoever the curtain shuts from our gaze the scene of last century ; 
and even go forth into the world to find it fresher, sweeter, fairer, 
and haply less weariful, than when we left it but a few hours agone. 


The Carl Rosa Grand Opera Season commenced on the 5th, at 
Drury Lane, with Gounod’s never remarkably successful “ Romeo 
and Juliet.” The only semi-novelty as yet given has been Wallace's 
“Lurline,” and Meyerbeer’s “ Star of the North ;"but we are pro- 
mised Mr. F. H. Cowen’s long-talked-of “Thorgrim,.” Among the 
artistes, two new-comers, Mademoiselle Zélie de Lussan and Miss 
Lucille Saunders, have both scored successes; and, on the whole 
the season has realised expectation. It will be a curious co- 
incidence, should the Italian Opera commence on the 19th of May 
with “Romeo et Juliette,” which is most probable. 


There is neither youth nor beauty in the chorus at Drury Lane. 
Impresario surely never collected together on one stage such a re- 
presentative crowd of middle-aged plainness before. Their voices do 
not make great atonement for their looks, but the orchestra, under 
Mr. Goossens, is admirable. 


NEW SERIES.—VOL. XV. 
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I have been accused of being unjustly severe on musical America. 
A few days ago I received a letter from a lady who went out to —— 
(it is in Minnesota) a couple of yearsago. She says :—“ I quite agree 
with your opinion as to American music. It is with very few excep- 
tions utter rubbish. But the conceit and arrogance of the so-called 
musicians is beyond belief. Beethoven himself is nowhere beside 
the genius of the musicians of the North-West. . . . One man 
who has been to Germany for afew months to study, has come back, 
and now announces himself asa violin ‘virtuoso!’” We certainly 
have conceited musicians in happy England, but we have not reached 
this yet. CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED : 


From Robert Cocks & Co.: “La Creole,” Waltz (Florence Fare). An 
effective and very easy set, with well marked time, and a good swing. There is 
an absence of originality about some of the melodies which perhaps will make 
it all the more popular.——“ Tipperary.” Song, by Gerald Lane, has a decided 
flavour of “ Father o’Flynn” about it, perhaps scarcely avoidable, but the words 
are very Anglo-Irish. Yet it is not a bad song in its way ; but there is pathos 
in the harmonies of a true Irish ballad—the “Kerry Dance,” for an example. 
“The Sea of Life” (Clifton Bingham and Frank Moir). In striving for 
simplicity, Mr. Moir has unluckily succeeded in making his song thin, in the 
third verse especially, where the words seem to demand much broader treat- 
ment. Still, itis a praiseworthy song, and this defect is not such as would, affect 
it with the public; rather the reverse——‘ Woman’s Way.” (F. E. Weatherly 
and J. L. Roeckel). Mr. Roeckel is an accomplished musician, and should not 
condescend to write songs like this. We all know the “ Three Old Maids of 
Lee” ; *but that was an arrow shot by chance at that shifting target “ public 
favour,” and hit the very centre of the bull’s eye. This arrow won’t ; it is not 
a oe The King’s Jester” (G. H. Newcombe and Gerald F. Cobb). 

ven Mr. Cobb, who has writtensome musicianly songs, condescends now, though 
there is something bright about his song, and a touch, here and there, that be- 
speaks the scholar. But the words are terribly antiquated in style, and have 
not the merit of point——“ The Tar’s Home.” Mr. Michael Watson’s belief 
in the “yeo-ho” style of song was strong, but this is not one of his happiest 
examples of it. There is a great deal of “ heave-ahoy ” throughout it—rather 
too much—and three verses exactly alike are monotonous.——'‘ My Angel.” 
{Clifton Bingham and Frederick Bevan). By no means a bad song in its way, 
barring a faint trace of one of Blumentkal’s. The words have the merit of 
simplicity and the music suits them admirably. It is likely to find u- 
larity.——“ O’er the Strait.” (F. E, Weatherly and Louis Diehl). With a 
very artistic title page, this song looks attractive ; but the interior is a little 
disappointing. It is apparently a sequel to Douglas Gordon, but the music is 
monotonous, without ee, and displays a straining after effect whieh 
is weak.——The words of “The Sawdust Chest” are very funny, better indeed 
than the music, by George Le Brunn. It deals, playfully, with the army, and 
would score at a smoking concert. 

From Selby Wood & Co., Aberdeen: “Tobermory.” Humorous Scotch 
song by Arthur. King and George Beddie. This is a weird, wild, and wonderful 

pobaoten, and where the humour comes in it is difficult to say. Perhaps if we 
eard it sung we might laugh. Anyway, we would try to, if we suffered for it 
afterwards. 

From Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.: “Ye Mariners of England,” a naval 
ode, for chorus and orchestra, by Edmundstone Duncan. Without hesitation, 
we can pronounce this a very fine work, and worthy of all recognition, even if 
it never obtainsit. It is a settingof Campbell’s stirring poem, well worked out, 
and scholarly without being abstruse. e commend it to choral societies in 
want of a novelty and weary of a surfeit of things foreign. 


~—S- 
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Our Amateurs’ Play=Bor. 





The annals of the amateur stage have yet to be written. Already many a heart 
beats high with hope to find its name enzgraven on those glorious tablets, and 
presently the man of destiny, this Froude of the footlights, will appear, and the 
record will be made. And when these chronicles are completed, large and bold 
upon the finest page will be the story of the Irving Club's too brief possession 
of the Lyceum. How, thanks to Mr. Irving’s generosity, they strutted and 
fretted their short hour upon his stage; how loving their art “ not wisely but 
too well,” they made shift to try a with Shakespeare in one of his imprac- 
ticable battle plays, “ Henry IV., part L.,” and thereby perplexed their audience 
in the extreme ; how the actors kept up such a chorus of laughter round the 
sack-drinking old knight that no one in the front of the theatre could be found 
ill-mannered enough to join in without a special invitation ; how these r 
mirthless ones were therefore bound to find enjoyment otherwhere, and chose 
a moment when the tragic muse should hold the stage, for a little 
unrestrained indulgence ; how Sir John Falstaff, the traditional moun- 
tain of flesh, and lusty withal, was haunted by some memory of the cynical 
Jaques, and wishing to be a moral. villain, would from time to time 
remind us of the sixth age when “ his big manly voice turning again toward 
childish treble, vine and whistled in his sound ;” and how, despite these and 
many other novelties, there was no lack of sound and interesting acting, 
and the high water mark of amateur achievement was registered, 
as was only proper, at the liveliest and most respected centre of dramatic art. 
Now it is on this one point that the Irving Club are most to be congratulated. 
Their luck and their desert go hand in hand when Mr. Irving at this juncture 
offers them his theatre and all the prestige that goes along with it. Some 
official recognition of amateurs and the work they can do was wanted, and now 
it has been given. The result should be seen in the quickening of energies 
throughout the amateur world, and in the consolidation and proper discipline of 
those undeniable forces, which, scattered as now over a score or fifty clubs, too 
often reflect discredit upon all connected with these guerilla bands of art 
soldiery. For the most part the reading of the play was highly intelligent, and 
it was not altogether the actors’ fault if the entertainment was frequently dull. 
Falstaff has so much to do with gg 4 - the play alive, and carrying through the 
matchless comedy scenes in which he has a part, that his b shoulders ov 
be said to bear more than half the burden of thepiece. The choice ofa Falsta 
is therefore one to tax the omen of any manager or committee. Mr. 
A tus Littleton has several q ities that fit him for the character ; but clever 
and effective as were many of his tones, gestures, and details of stage business 
his knowledge of broad comedy acting was all too little for so vast a study ; and 
aobwitheteating his bulk, we had but a shadow of the fat knight before 
us. The one actor in the club with force and comprehensive grasp of humour 
sufficient for Sir John was practically wasted upon Bardolph, whose lines Mr. 
Grout spoke with meaning and convincing effect. Mr. Sherbrooke was a lively 
Poins, with more of the Gratiano about him than the consort of thieves and 
gaol birds ; but this is the age of revelation, and Mr. Sherbrooke’s may be the 
“Real Poins” at last. Mr. Edwards has a quaint face and a curious high 
thin voice, which make up the stock in trade of his Francis, the poor badgered 
potboy of the “ Boar’s Head,” the nearest approach to a preg) wea comed 
figure seen during the play. But the comedy as a whole was indifferent, and 
the interest centred upon the heroic figures of the King, Prince Hal, Hotspur, 
and their immediate connexions. Here the club shone unexpectedly. There 
was enough and to spare of stately elocution, abundance of dignity, not a little 
distinction, and at least two scenes of genuine power. Mr. Arthur Ayers was 
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the hero, for he was the first to breast a wave of real passion, and his weighty 
manner and authoritative style saved more than one heavyscene from becoming 
tedious. A more human or more kingly king than he could hardly have been 
found. Beside this admirable piece of work Mr. Frank Halden’s Hotspur,’ 
though it was, looked unfinished, insincere and tame. He is, perhaps, the 
t elocutionist the club possesses ; but lack of physique stands terribly in the 
way when he plays young heroes, and he has but a dim notion of keeping re- 
serves of ion for a climax. And, but for the clear speech and marked dis- 
cretion of his playing, Hotspur would be a disappointment. Mr. Buckley and 
Mr. Bell were dignified and spoke with feeling for the verse as well as for its 
sentiments ; Mr. Boulton, inclined as ever to underacting, made a memorable 
figure of the wild Welshman, Glendower, but failed to colour it as picturesquely 
as he had outlined the soldier seer; and Mr. Roberts, the victim of some ill- 
considered ement, looked handsome, even when sitting aimlessly on the 
floor. Mr. Ben Webster, lent for the afternoon by Mr. Alexander, was a boyish, 
gallant Hal, somewhat frightened of the long speeches, but impulsive, merry, 
and princely as well could be; Miss Webster making a delightful Lady Percy; 
Mrs. Bell Lacon | as Mrs. Quickly; and Miss Eleanor Rees, by is a few 
words of Welsh and singing a Cymric ballad, charming a typical English audi- 
ence, only too eager to regard the whole revival as a Barnum curiosity and en- 
core anything that savoured of novelty or would serve as a subject for after- 
dinner gossip. The experiment has conclusively shown that amateurs can act 
even beneath the shadow of such giant reputations as the Lyceum has nourished ; 
and now that they have had an outing in Shakespeare, it may be hoped that 
original work of less difficulty but equal interest will be their aim. 





The Granville Club may don their flannels and their pads, and wield the bat. 
and fling the ball with colonial effect, but they wear the sock and buskin with 
a difference. “'Two Roses” cannot be “ lightly worn and lightly tossed aside 
as though —_ Albery gave never a thought to how this should be done or that 
be said. Who was stage r the other evening, I wonder? “ Lord, lord, 
what fools these mo be!” What a hundred chances were let slip of making 
human creatures of him or her, which, lost, revealed the very bones of half the 
characters, and must have made dozens shiver at their lack of flesh and blood. 
The majority, though, seemed very pleased, and though they tittered more than 
onlookers should at the callow courting of the Quixotic Jack, the play seemed 
to exercise a charm almost as potent as when David James and Farren, Kyrle. 
Bellew and Righton, Miss Larkin.and Amy Roselle, made sport for kings, and 
for the people too, Mr. Vivian Reynolds was the best of the men. The nameis 
known to me, I fancy, as that of a reciter ; indeed, there was something of the 
e- reciter’s quiet se about his tones and gestures. In any event,. 

is Caleb was very satisfactory ; wanting in ease and naturalness, but, by con- 
trast with his fellows, capable. Poor Digby Grant tried hard, but he might as. 
well have tried to scale Olympus as sound the depths of this chevalier d’indus- 
trie. Because it seems easy when an Irving plays it, is no proof that anyone 
can score as well, Mr. Nicholson did better as the hero, but it is to be ag 
he plays with more fire in the cricket field than on the stage. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins were passable, at moments even funny, but the humour did not spring 
from the heart, only from the pages of the play. Promise, and promise of no. 
uncertain kind, showed in the Lottie and Ida, but the company, as a whole, was 
over-weighted. 


“'The Ladies’ Battle” might be seen more frequently with great advantage.. 
It isa wonder thatthe play is so often passed over. Every part in it is good. That 
should endear it to the amateur as to the professional. Then it wants costumes,. 
another immense advantage, for nobody disbelieves in the becoming qualities. 
of wigs and other people’s clothes, z.c., if they happen to come from a costu- 
mier’s, And, altogether, the only persons likely to be bored are the audience.. 
This, too, is extremely unlikely, for the story is good, and if the acting be but 
passable their enjoyment also is assured. The Surrey Strollers are equal to a. 
very fair rendering of a piece like this, and their choice was a good one. No- 
single member of the cast attained to anything like brilliance ; on the contrary,, 
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the level was that of conscientious, highly respectable mediocrity. But then 
the level was kept right away through, and for consistency much mty be sacri- 
ficed. If none of these actors had a very vivid remembrance of that wonderful 
revival at the Court, when the Kendals, Hare, Herbert, and Miss Grahame were 
in the cast, their intelligence is to be greatly commended, or they must possess 
an invaluable stage manager. The acting was all within artistic bounds, and 
the groupings ani positions quite in the spirit of the piece. Mrs. Cooper Keates 
and Miss Grace Bayne could not reach the pathetic note of the Countess and 
her girl rival, but their playing was pretty and interesting and full of womanly 
charm. Mr. Gordon Young read Henri admirably, never forgetting the assumed 
character of the groom ; and Mr. Frank Vaus, though beset by temptations 
to overdo the comic Gustave, resisted them with rare strength of purpose, 
and came through the ordeal with credit. A little more incisiveness and Mr. 
Wright would have been capital as the Baron ; but the faults were few, and 
always outweighed by the merits. 





a 


It is farce first and the rest nowhere just at present. Even Mr. Wilson 
Burrett, an optimist if ever there was one, ani a min whose spleniid fiith in 
the future of the drama deserves a greater reward than it has mot with up to 
now ; even he is beginning to lose heart and to contrast the classical revivals 
and Shakespearean productions of five years since with the sadly growing taste 
for farce and rubbish of to-day. Well, amateurs must swim with the stream, I 
suppose, like their betters. And so it com2s about that the Hampstead Club, 
who have built up a worthy reputation on play after play of more or less ex- 
callence, are at last willing to undertake a piece of the ealibre of “‘ Turned Up.” 
Trae, they are not quite lost to the memory of what has been. They puta 
spoonful of jam to hide some of the powder (I spoak for myself), and Mr. 
Jerome's “Fennel” is at once a happy contrast for the farce to follow, and 
a welcoms sign that the ambitious and artistic still find a section of the 
club loyal to their cause. In the name of the Lyceum I pray this party 
may soon be in the ascendant, and drive from the councils of the club all who 
favour the empty humour of latter-day farce. “Fennel” was carefully played 
by Mr. Rowney, Mr. Walker, Mr. Heron, and Mrs. Evans. The deformed 
hero was beyond the actor’s power, but Sandro, the straight-limbed rival, 
had a manly look and a winning style ; and if the heroine was rather tame 
and stood aloof from the love passages, well that is the usual fault of 
amateurs on the stage. “Turned Up” should have had another month's 
rehearsal, and a professional stage manager to teach everyone the ins and 
outs of farce acting. These pieces want more preparation than a melodrama 
ora tragedy. One screw loose and they all may go to pieces, There was more 
than one screw in a wobbly condition here, but the play did not suffer 
very much, for the general run of the acting was not up to the mark, 
Notable exceptions, however, were Mr. Pow and Mr, Capper, and Mr, 
Gerald Paillips, too, worked loyally and with true humour, 





There are som2 comedians who tickle you amazingly, producing any amount 
of inward contortion and squirmings, but over whom you can’t laugh outright 
till you are home and in bed, thinkinz it all over. Mr, Colley Salter is not one 
of these. He is a pick-ms-up warranted to act, powerfully, within five minutes, 
And if you hive been a little out of sorts, what a revolution he effects! A 
blue pill isn’t in it for the sudden putting right of whatever has been going 
wrong. Tim: will Tell, indeed. The title is a misnomer, when Mr. Salter is 
playing Olodworth. His hearty boisterous humour doesn’t need a moment before 
it tells, and “tells” on the winning side too, for Mr. Salter is a majority in him- 
self. And when in adiition a club can bring a strong actor like Mr, Sansbury 
into the field, they are pretty sure of a big success, For in him amat urs have 
an artist who not only studies, but is physically capable of giving form and 
substance to his, or other le’s, imaginings, Even such an Aunt Sally of a 
character as the morbid John Garr, stuck + ed everyone to have a shy at, 
becomes invested with a certain glamour at thi player's hands, One losesan 
appreciable amouatof glaring colour ani he doesn’t seem quite such a bore ; that 
is a triumph, indeei. As for the others, some were good, some weren't. Boing 
in a generous mood, I hive put the finest strawberries at the top, and the poor 
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stale scentless, insipid ones I intend to keep from any human eye. It may not be 
critical but itis just, for the Iola do and useful work, and are not to be hardly 
borne upon. The Count had not the flavour of nobility, sham nobility I mean; . 
the genuine article has none, beyond irreproachable linen, faultless breeding, 
and a strong smell of soap and water. (Fancy getting that over the footlights !) 
Mr. Salter’s “ Dook” was of the same pattern. Both reminded me more than 
they should of Mr. Coborn’s aristocracy, when he takes his “’ammer in his 
‘and” “The hair was putt hon like the wig and the ’air hoil,” if I may so ex- 
ress it. Mr. Collins tries well; presently he will do what he tries for. The 
‘Jadies were strong. Mrs. Renton is quite the most refreshing little actress 
amateurs have, and Miss St. Lawrence is interesting and picturesque. But 
oe “is my only joy,” and so the audience sang as they and I trooped out 
together. 


How many thousand amateurs are there? Scores. How many dancers 
among them? Well, I know only two; Mr. Charles Colnaghi and Mr. George 
Nugent. Yet when the Guards produced their burlesque at Chelsea, where 
were the nimble two ? not on the stage, though I fancy I caught sight of one in 
front of the house, little recking what a pang it cost me to see him thus con- 
demned like a pensioner or a convicted prisoner to inglorious inaction. What 
does it matter, or rather what should it, if the one isn’t a soldier and the other 
is ordered, by what I am told is best described as “some silly old buffer,” to the 
woilds of Oireland. The acting corps should be open to the best ; and imsub- 
ordination is an excellent thing at times. As it was, what enjoyment was 
there in watching gallant guardsmen going in for Gaiety tactics, and proving no 
more successful than the lady who tried to imitate a coster in her endeavour to 
ignite a lucifer, and for tke same reason ; “because they wern’t built that way.” 
“Fra Diavolo” had been doctored by that astute physician, Mr. William Yardley, 
and brought up to date as spick and span and full of kick as Faust under the 
spell of the Prince of the nether world. When Mr. Solomon takes up his ear- 
trumpet, or —— or whatever it is he composes with, the result is always 
& pop, as of a champagne cork, and then gubble-gubble-gubble comes the frothy, 
frisky golden wine of melody. But the arch enchanters of burlesque are not 
authors but actors. And the two, the twin heroes, were missing. So, let 
Captain Ricardo and Mr. Macdonald and Sir Augustus Webster and Mr. Roberts 
do what they would, this one sacrificing in the cause of art one portion of his 
anatomy and that one another (I can’t go into particulars, as this is not a 
half-penny evening newspaper), the level reached was not so high as formerly. 
The quartette named did well, acted with spirit, and played up capitally to their 
heroines, Miss Annie Schletter and Miss Rose Hawdon, experts both, alike in 
acting with grace, singing with ease, and dancing with prettiness ; but without 
swallows there can be no real spring (or is it summer?) and my two birdies 
were awa.’ 


For a merry party what better fare could be chosen than “Confusion,” what 
better cooks than the Windsor Strollers, what heartier appetite than comes of 
“leading the pick of the Quorn.” Melton was in luck when it got at one 
fell swoop an audience of jovial huntsmen, a company handled by Mr. Trollope, 
and a play or rather two plays that even a dissenter would rast at. For “A 
Pair of Lunatics” served as hors d’oeuvres. What a bright little play that is. 
The sort of thing to produce in the drawing-room after a very excellent dinner, 
before an apoplectic old uncle from whom you have large expectations. You 
would make your fortune ; which leads me to think that Mr. Walkes must be 
making his ; for his elegant trifle is bobbing up serenely in every direction, 
pce me Pe g “A Happy Pair,” good luck to it. Well Miss Le Bert and Captain 
Bagot put a lot into both words and action, and gained for it another thousand 
or so, of admirers, so that was good enough. But “ Confusion” was the draw, of 
course ; for Captain Gooch was cast for Uncle Blizzard. Ob, what an actor he 
is! You talk o Fw Leslie, your Hill, or your Hare ; h! a Gooch is as good 
as them all. hat an eye, what a voice, whata walk! Burton would never 
have written an “ Anatcmy of Melancholy” had there been a Captain Gooch in 
those days. Munden is spoken of as an actor whose fun travelled along the 
facial muscles till it reached the eye, whence it beamed. Soagainat Melton with this 
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veteran amateur. Exquisite humour rolled in his gait, shone in his face, 
quavered on a high note, thundered on a low one ; and with Miss Henderson to 
help as Lucretia, their share of the farce could not have been better rendered. 
Mr. W. Elliott, once a member of the Bancroft company, and as clever and 
finished a light comedian as I have seen, s ily e one forget that Mr. 
pane ever played the hero ; and Mr. Biddulph Butler, another comedian of 
unusual promise, Mr. Trollope, Miss Millett, and Miss Forrest, gave special 
prominence to the hazy minor characters. It was a pity the low comedy 
servants were handled as “gentle folk,” but mistakes will occur in the best 
regulated amateur dramatic companies. 


A heavy rim of black round the eyes, like the border of Messrs. Jay’s adver- 
tising circulars, rays of limelight shooting across the stage in every direction 
(one each for the minors, two for the first quality villain, and three each for 
thejhero and heroine), deep tones, funereal , and hurried music, not of the 
“Tom Bowling” or “Rule Britannia” school, will go a long way towards play- 
ing a piece of the “Charms” description. For which reason it is useful for ama- 
teurs who can enjoy these gavsiekiias quite as much as the third rate pro- 
fessional, and afford them very much better. There are drawbacks, of course. The 
unpractised gasman may dodge you with your lime and get it in your eye at the 
wrong moment, making you wink instead of glare ; or he may focus the wrong 
side when you your blood-stained hand upon your heart, and make ycur 
coat look like the sheet at a magic lantern show. But given your limelight man, 
the drama is practically safe. There is one thing to be regretted about this. 

iece. You don’t see the villain Rooker murdered. Now I think it really 
rd that a murder should be done, like the thunder and the turbulent crowds 
and the bloody battles, “off.” We have paid our money, some of us, and we 
ought to have that murder. The actor has, generally, been murdering the part the 
whole way through, and poetical justice demands we should see him weltering in his 
gore, with a “lime” full on Rochegune’sknife or pistol or galvanic battery, what- 
ever it’was that killed him. Then we should smile, quietly and feel happy. 
Without this even Mr. Sansbury with his impulsive boyish picture of Arthur 
Medwyn conld not satisfy me. He was very clever, very strong, very intense, 
but I felt I was being defrauded. Oh, {> have seen Rooker dead! it was like 
Eugene Aram’s my a yearning for crime. Mr. Teversham and Mr. Hickman 
too, Mr. Day, Mr. Sharp, Mr. Stanton, Mr. Smart, charmed they never so wisely 
and so earnestly, were of no more avail; and even in the presence of Miss 
Vincent and Miss Ricketts, I could not sub lue the ghoulish thirst. ‘ Charms " to 
be truly charming, ought to have some gory scenes as a kind of dainty embellish- 
ment. 


Macready-Burbage is a good stage-figure ; “ fat,” not in the corporeal, but in 
the artistic and technical sense, and indeed almost “ obese ; ” a child of the 
brain, who does Mr. Charles Fawcett honour. But a play is not made by the 
introduction of one effective figure, though “ fat "as the Claimant. It wants a 
man of good, sound lungs, and mighty thews and sinews (I’m still in metaphor) 
‘to carry off a fine, “fat” character without a stumble, or a tremb'e, or an ugly 
strain. And if there are no other people about him in much the same con- 
dition, attention gets concentrated upon him to his own con‘usion, and to the 
possible loss of his self-possession. And then there’s a fall. Now the Vaude- 
ville A.D.C. have a golid athlete in Mr. Chapman. He does not turn a hair, or 
care a rap for the whole world, — t is some disguise for him to ap- 
pear in. Macready-Burbage ought to be a disguise for anybody. It certainly 
is enough for him ; and very competently and merrily did he depict the woes of 


that seamy personage. n he is done with, though, nothing but worse re- 
mains behind. So that it is really difficult to get up an interest in the poor 
gentlemen who are foredoomed to inglorious in the race, ere ever the 


prompter’s bell has rung out the start. Master King showed pretty style, and a 
- pace, however; and Miss Florence Worth, Miss Ada Mellon, and Mrs. 

wke, tripped briskly and cheerily over the ground ; while there were ex- 
cellent points in the clean, lengthy strides, straight backs, and well trained 
action of Messrs. King, Hole, Moore, and Wallace, who looked equal to coming 
in first if only the handicapper would see that they were given a fair chance. 
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Sophocles’ “ Antigone,” sacred to the memory of Helen Faucit ! That’s the 
kind of play I like to see good amateurs attempt. Something in which you 
have to draw on your imagination for your facts, as Sheridan, foreseeing m 
need of an illustration, most kindly put it. Something that acts on the artistic 
temperament like a ghost story. Stimulating at the first mention ; then slowly, 
but surely congealing the blood and making each particular hair to stand on end, 
as the terrifying details of the study are unfolded ; finally bracing the nerves 
and quieting the chattering teeth, when it is seen that the last dread — of 
the bitter cup must be mae, Roomy and the supernatural must be confronted by 
the mortal. There is honour to be won, even in defeat, in a combat of this 
kind. And Lady Maidstone, to whose courage this resurrection of the long- 
buried “ Antigone” was due, is entitled to high praise for her whole-hearted at- 
tempts to infuse new life into the dead bones of the Greek heroine. Anyone 
who tries to stay this deadly wave of farce now devastating every field of dra- 
matic ene is entitled to support and encouragement; and this is especially 
the case when a forlorn hope of Lady Maidstone’s description is ventured on. 
For nothing can equal the perils of raising a barrier that may provoke ridicule. 
There is little enough sympathy for tragedy of any kind ; but ancient methods 
of tragic miming have still fewer friends. Such deficiencies as were noticeable 
in these performances at Loughborough are therefore to be held of small ac- 
count, the will in this instance doing duty for the deed. The heroine was fair 
and graceful, a modern Greek, more suited to the drawing-room than Athe- 
nian groves; but thought and passionate interest in Antigone redeemed the 
acting from any charge of feebleness, and much was turned to favour and to 
prettiness. Mr. De Lisle and Mr. Davies are evidently used to declamation, and 
both played with studious care, if also studious narrowness of view. Miss Jen- 
kinson and Miss Weston strove hard to individualise their parts, but as yet their 
want of training is against them. They may console themselves with this, how- 
ever, that few amateurs could have done much with the characters entrusted to 
them, and they were at least associated worthily with an experiment that re- 
tlects honour upon the whole amateur dramatic world. 


The Students would have done themselves and their cause more good by sta- 
ging a work of some modern “ Married Life,” than by reviving Buckstone’s 
old farce of that name. “Married Life”! what a theme! If you haven’ta 
store of comedy here, and tragedy, too, if you choose to look on that side of the 
picture, a history of smiles and tears, then suffering human nature interests you 
not, and you will never be an actor or a playwright. See, too, how you can fit 
your audience, not of course with horrid revelations of the particular skeletons 
each member of it has house-room for, but with facetious reference to the woes 
their social antagonists are burdened with. How you could send South Ken- 
ington into shrieks over the connubial distresses of Seven Dials,and how Poplar 
would appreciate the tiffs of Mayfair! Ard instead of all this, there is nothing 
but the stage view of life in Mr. Buckstone’s day, a very poor compensation for 
the racy realities of to-day. Students should keep abreast of the age, not lag 
behind a quarter of a century in the rear. Progress not retrogression is the cry 
of the world, and when ata plunge three or four hundred people are sent spin- 
ning into the stagnant wuters of stage satire twenty years old, the bath can be 
of benefit neither to them nor their bathing attendants. In several of these 
‘tudents, too, there are the makings of an actor, notabiy in Mr. Smart and Mr. 
Allen, though Mr. Mayer and Mr. Kitts are not far behind. But such work as 
this antique farce can only rust the wits and distract the aim, no matter how 
estimable and promising the actors may be. As for the ladies, headed by Miss 
Algar and Miss Phillips, they will never learn what modern manners are if they 
are bound within the limits of these impossible old pieces ; and Mr. Hoffman 
and his brother guides may be warned against such practices, whereby many a 
‘capable young artist may be spoilt. No, Buckstone is not in touch with anyone 
now-a-days, and should be, least of all, where such a writer as Mr. Pinero is 
president, inspirer, patron, and friend. 


Sw 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


PUBLIUS TERENTIUS AFER.— 


These Greetings. 
20th April, 1890. 
My Dear TERENCE,— 

A word for—not the play of sentiment, not the play of passion, not the 
play of historical romance ; but that strong medley of the commonplace, that 
Bow Bells novelette made audible, with its ahaiesiob easigale all subordinate to 
its situations, that dust of life sifted out to a big handful of stones—the 
Adelphi melodrama. For sweet are the uses of adversity, as witnessed in a re- 
presentation of this nature, and if Bill from the slums pays his shilling in the 
main for a full shilling’s worth of blood and bludgeon, his conscience none the 
less receives a rebuff or two that he is not slow as a rule to appreciate and ap- 
plaud. For Bill's pachydermatous soul must be stirred up with a toasting fork, 
not tickled with a feather of refined sentiment. Yet, please you, this is the 
lesser use of melodrama. For that same stout, coarse-fibred fellow will have a 
hand in the general ethics of the stage (the stage in the abstract, I mean), 
taking the middle ues as he does between legitimate drama e , song 
and: motion, and holding them a’balance in his great fists. Holding them 
a’balance! Yes, even as the mainspring middle class regulates the ticking of the 
— and lower wheels of existence, not being in itself the most delicate part 
of the mechanism. Now, it is curious that the masses will not tolerate incon- 
sistencies as the classes will, and in this lies the first of the sober lessons of 
melodrama. Extravagance the former body have an affection for, but it must 
be only such as is an emphasis of facts. They have an instinct for izing 
the ring of false coin, and such they reject. It must be remembered that the 
pittite of the West End is the stallite of the East ; that itis a proverb with 
actors to play to this honest theatre-lover, and that when all is said and done, 
the upper house of the boxes oniy sets the seal of its approval on such play-bills 
as the commons have passed. Granted ? Well, if they who sit in judgment on 
the higher art, do find great content in the lower, something assuredly may be 
said in favour of the lower. And that something may be said is —_— by the 
fact that a uper-dramatic element (if merely an e ration of probabilities 
and not an inconsistency) introduced into °pey otherwise under perfect 
artistic control often confirms its success with Montmorency in thestalls as with 
Jack in the gallery. If society smiles at bathos—a ssociety will smile at any- 
thing from virtue to its own failings—the gallery hisses it, and so gives society 
a snub, and those who seek to amuse it,a lesson. Thestrength of a rope is 
its weakest part, and the weakest Fer of a play is that which elicits the first 
hiss. in, melodrama is the foundation rubble on which the temple of art 
stands , and dependent for clean drainage. Again, just as a poor or care- 
less picture by an acknowledged artist enables us to pick out the defects in his 
greater works, so this rough master teaches us where pieces of high ambition 
often fail, and that by a forced comparison with his own rude directness of ap- 
peal.. For he has not learned refinement, and so has escaped an acquirement of 
possible t evil. He prefers the sweet brown sugar of life to the see 
anemic loaf. He unfearing, undettered by the giggling comments of 
fashion, and he spea — from the h unwitting, thank God, of those 
juggling Hell-wains of ificiality that follow in the steps of that same 
di refinement—nice knowledge, to wit, of men and manners and dis- 
belief in each, and that last infirmity of cultivated minds, commonsense. 
Commonsense, in good sooth ! A murrainon the lumbering, mutton-headed giant, 
whose great feet, shambling over the grassy lawns of romance, crush the life 
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out of all sweet daisy buds of poetry there. He and the Board of Works have 
been the universal levellers. They will always look a gift horse in the mouth. 
They take a picturesque legacy of landscape and roll it as flat asa carpet. Had 
they their way, they would shovel all the mountains of the world into the 
valleys, steam-roll the whole till it looked like Sahara, and then sow it with 
cabbage seed in avenues. A pest, again, on the senseless bully, who would 
drive imagination from the earth, as he has sought to drive colour and the 
spiritual gaiety of life ! He hath made us with his stubborn pressure a huge 
community of mutes, who find food for laughter in the feathered cap, and 
solemnly worship the aac sa gl hat, that worthy shibboleth of a dreary re- 
spectability. But I wander in alleys of stucco, Terence, and I would be away, 
“ Away! for I will fly to thee "—to the woods of Arden—“ not charioted b 

Bacchus and his pards, but on the viewless wings of poesy, though the du 

brain perplexes and retards.” Away from commonplace reflections on common- 
place existence! Away from melodrama (for think not that I love it, my son, 
though humbly conscious, i’faith, of its usefulness)—and so to banks of moss 
and wild thyme, and the courageous ee | of him who was not 
of an age. ut, Lord love me! who is this pansophical gentleman, 
with the jolly red cheeks and the rich gasping of laughter? Who 





is this genial philosopher, who shakes with mirth over the freaks 
of motley, and sounds the gamut of the “Seven Ages” as if they were the 
strings of a banjo? Alas! here is Arden about us, but where be the Arden- 
ites! Not of them is this younger Falstaff. Nothing, my good Mr. Bourchier, 
can warrant the reading; nothing but a deformed conception of originality 
account for it. Thy keynote is out of tune for the playing; no wonder if 
thereto others sing false. The duke, the court, the pretty shepherdesses—all 
are under the influence of thy mistake; for who shall pipe true when the 
melancholy of Jaques is held but as a domino to the face to Ride the mirthful 
wrinkles behind? It is true, therefore, that here we do not have the wood- 
land spirit of the play caught as the true artist catches the soul of his sitter ; 
but, nevertheless, there is some excellent compensation given for the failing. 
Rosalind is, I confess it, Terence, a revelation. Here and there she has 
borrowed a tinge of the melancholy that Jaques has discarded, but for the 
most part she is as vivacious and sprightly and spirituelle as the mischievous, 
sweet-hearted jade should be. An udrey, my boy! She smells of Arden 
and the ruldy soul of the country is ripe in her jolly cheeks and her jocund 
eine laughter. But laughter such as hers is not for thee, friend Jaques 

ther should thine be the restless chirp of the —_ disqualified by his 

r 


surroundings; a reciprocity of hurtless satire; a f-disdainful chuckling 
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over an original “ find.” There should be nothing phen pee | about it. 
If there were, thou wouldst not have far to seek for cure of thy melancholy, 
which is yet so ingrained in thy nature, that thou wilt not share in the 
beneficent finish of all those weoltund troubles. For will not humour banish 
humours? Is Jaques’s laughter humour—then physician cure thyself! or, if 
you can’t, go to the Christian Scientists, who will heal you painlessly of any- 
thing from toothache to elephantiasis, from a broken leg to a broken heart, 
and that by merely sitting back to back with you and “ willing” you well, 
in the manner depicted on the previous page. At least so has been told, 
Yours distantly, 
Tur CALL-BOY. 


Mr. Charles Wyndham re-ap in London, after his most successful 
American tour, on March 22nd, and revived at the Criterion Robertson’s 
comedy, ‘David Garrick.” The play, though it has been seen so often, ap- 

red to have lost none of its attraction, Mr. Wyndham and Miss Mary 
oore, of course, appearing in the name réle and as Ada Ingot. ‘The only 
very noticeable change in the cast was that Mr. William Farren played Simon 
Ingot, of whom he made a more refined and polished character, with perhaps 
advantage to the play. His performance was much applauded. 


“Lady Lovington, or A Soirée Dramatique,” by “George Villars,” (the 
nom de plume of a lady of title), was played at the Ladbroke Hall on March 
24th by Madame Madge Inglis’s pupils in a manner that reflected the highest 
credit on their instruc The story of the play, though slight, is enter- 
taining, and the dialogue is full of sparkle. A stage lover in an amateur per- 
formance is so bewitched by the perfections of the lady with whom he is 
acting, and whom he has long adenine’, that he proposes in Spey fs and 
another young lady who imagines her swain faithless, is reconciled to him on 
learning that the ardent avowal she has overheard is only aidressed to a 
dummy ata rehearsal. This piece would suit amateurs. “The Sea Maidens,” 
Mr. Koeckel’s cantata, and several other numbers in the programme of the 
concert which followed, were so artistically rendered as to prove how valuable 
is Madame Inglis’s teaching 


The matinée given at the Vaudeville Theatre on March 24th may be dis- 
missed in a few words. “ Andromeda,” a one-act Greek tragedy by Miss Rose 
Seaton, was far too sombre and without that power which would compensate 
for its mournful tone. Some of the lines were excellent, and were well de- 
livered by the authoress, who filled the title-réle. On “ Number Two,” which 
the author Mr. Harry Croft Hiller informs the public it took him three years 
to complete, it is impossible to bestow rg digas It was incomprehensible 
in plot, and the o y thing that could Fy neers was that an Irishman 
Mr. Larry O’Larrigan (well played by Mr. Fred Shepherd), was a matrimonial 
fortune-hunter, although with two women living with whom he had already 
ow through the ceremony of some" ge Miss Vennie Bennett, Mr. Charles 

mere and Mr. George Hughes did all 
characters. 





“For Her Child's Sake,” the “dramatic episode ” produced as a first piece at 
Terry's Theatre, on March 29th, must have been one of Sir Charles Young's 
juvenile efforts, for it is altogether artificial in sentiment and very weak. 
Geraldine (Miss Hclen Leyton) has during her mother's absence become 
engaged to Aubrey Verschoyle (Mr. J, Nelson). On the return of Mrs. 
Ormonde (Miss M, A. Gi aH e@ will not then listen to the idea of the 
ma and we learn that Stephen Ormonde (Mr, Oscar Adye) has many 
years before deserted his wife a eloped with Aulrey's mother, and has been 





they could with their respective — 
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the cause of the elder Verschoyle’s death. Mrs. Ormonde has never forgiven 
the wrong done her, and has always led her daughter to suppose that her father 
was dead. Her husband re-appears, and ‘is so penitent that at length Mrs. 
Ormonde, “ for her child’s sake,” not only withdraws her objections, but for her 
own, we suppose, takes the reformed sinner to her arms. The best drawn 
character was that of old Mr. Marsham, Geraldine’s grandfather, excellently 
acted by Mr. A. Ellis. “New Lamps forjOld” here has grown into a complete 
success. 





A very pretty and bright little piece, “The Gavotte,” adapted from the 
French by Miss Minnie Bell, was played for the first time at Steinway Hall 
on April 2nd. Two girls, one Dora (Mrs. William Greet), rather sedate, the 
other Sylvia (Miss Sylvia Grey), a happy madcap, leave the hall-room to go to 
their rooms just when the gavotte, in which they hoped to join, strikes up. ~ 
Sylvia induces her sister to join in it, and then they talk of husbands and 
partners and flirtations and various things interesting to young ladies in their 
first season, and then before they take their bedroom candlesticks, Sylvia must 
have a last waltz. The dialogue was so “smart” and natural, the dancing 
so good, and the acting so easy and truthful, that the trifle was pronounced a 
decided hit. Miss Minnie Bell appeared to great advantage in a dualogue, “ Is 
Madame at Home?” and also recited remarkably well. 





The new Richmond Theatre was opened on Easter Monday, April 7, 1890, 
under the direction of Mr. Horace Lennard. It is a commodious and elegant 
building, decorated in a tasteful manner, and forms a portion of what 
used to be the Castle Hotel, Richmond. The theatre is 90 feet long and 40 
feet wide, and 28 feet high—the stage 42 feet by 25 feet—and is provided with 
good dressing rooms. The seats of the auditorium are handsomely upholstered 
and are — comfortable, and there are numerous exits. After the National 
Anthem been sung by Miss Bertha Colna zhi and the company, Mrs. LaaeeT 
nen the following prologue, written for the occasion by Mr. Frederic 

ingham :— 


Friends of the Drama, lovers of the Play 
Assembled in this little house to-day, 

To you our welcome and our thanks we give, 

You, by whose favour long we hope to live ; 

You, who our venture with success can crown, 

And give the Richmond Stage renewed renown. 

The Richmond Stage! What recollections rise 

As I those words a Before my eyes 

I see the quaint old playhouse on the Green, 

Where Quin and Kemble, Cooke, “ the wondrous Kean,” 
Macready—all who won Fame’s greenest bays 

Gave life to language in the olden days ; 

Where Siddons reigned in her majestic might ; 

Where Jordan’s winsome laugh bade care grow light ; 
Where Munden, Liston, Quick, and many more 

Such merry fellows raised the frequent roar ; 

Where, too, the tyro—fearing—hoping—came 

To take the weary road which led to fame ;— 

Charles Matthews, sword in hand, determin’d, bold, 
And Helen Faucit, heart with dread grown cold. 

That little playhouse from our sight gone, 

It had outlived its day and night came on ;__ 

But now another morn is breaking here 

Whilst all around is bright, serene and clear ; 

The Muses, now no longer forced to roam, 

Again in Richmond find a worthy home. 

Yonder at rest beneath an ancient tower 

Sleeps Edmund Kean ; who often spent an hour 

At the old “ Castle,” which stood on this spot, 

And there, carousing, stage fatigues forgot ; 
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The ground is sacred to his memory fond, 

And here, in hope that fortune respond 

To our appeal and help the Richmond Play, 

We open to the world our doors to-day. 

Now royal Richmond’s veterans and sons, 

In whom the love of things theatric runs, 

And you, sweet lasses of her far-famed Hill, 
Help us this old dramatic soil to till. 

The stream which is your pride, in days of yore 
Good fortune to the “ ” often bore ; 

And may the kindly river of Success 

Flow on to us in all unboundedness. 

Down from its head the Thames will ever glide, 
But from another source must flow the tide 
Which bears prosperity within our view, 

And, friends, that source we hope to find in you. 


This was followed by Horace Lennard’s screaming farce “‘ Namesakes ” (played 
more than 1000 times by Isole’s Company), and in it Messrs. Lawrence D’Orsay, 
Reuben Inch, “Votty Brunton (original character), and Misses Minnie Inch and 
Susie Vaughan appeared. After various incidentals vocal and instrumental, by 
Miss Nellie Ganthony, Amy Roselle (who recited Clement Scott's “ Woman and 
the Law” and “ Brahma’s Paradise,”) and by Messrs. Henry Pyatt, TemplarSaxe, 
John Radcliffe, and Harry Nicholls, the{curtain drew up on “ Bardell v. Pick- 
wick,” in which some of the best known members of the profession appeared. 
In the evening “ Jim the Penman” was played, with Lady Monckton and Mr. 
Arthur Dacre in their original characters, and at this representation and that of 
“ A Scrap of Paper” on April 10, there were present the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Duchess of Teck, the Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, &c. Mr. Horace 
Lennard has every — of success in his new venture, and the proprietor, 
Mr. F. C. Mouflet, holds out every inducement, by the liberality of his catering 
in the refreshment department of the building, whieh is most excellently ar- 
ranged, to secure a large amount of patronage. 


The plot of “ April Showers,” produced at the Comedy on April 9th for a 
serier of Wednesday and Saturday matinées, was fully given in the March 
number of THE THEATRE of last year. There has been but little alteration 
made in the play, but the cast was different. Miss Maud Millett and Mr. Walter 
Everard were again excellent in their original characters, and Miss Annie 
Hughes, who now plays Maggie Lacy, was delightfully natural. Mr. Nutcombe 
Gould was altogether excellent as Lord Lacy ; Mr. Reeves Smith manly and 
true as his son Frank. Miss E. Brunton was not quite so happy as Mrs. Law- 
rence. Mr. Dagnall made the character of Mr. Clincher, senr., a little too 
common. “ Released,” a one-act drama by Charles H. Dickinson, was not 
commendable for either dialogue or plot, which is supposed to be laid in 1848 
in Paris during the revolution. A c1iminal returns after five years’ imprison- 
ment, and claims his wife, who has been passing as an unmarried girl, and 
won the affections of an officer. The criminal (well played by Mr. Bassett 
Roe) is conveniently shot down, and so his wife is “released” from her 
hateful bondage. 





“ Pedigree,” a three-act comedy by C. C. Bowring and F. H. Court, produced 
March 28, 1890, at Toole’s Theatre, did not display much originality, but 
was made amusing by the excellence of the acting. Sir Jabez Blair (Mr. 
Edward Righton), a purse-proud, vulgar retired soap boiler, who worships the 
aristocracy, is determined that his daughter Nora shall marry rank, and wishes 
her to accept the Hon. Guy “gg (Mr. Compton Coutts). Nora (Miss Sylvia 
Grey), however, is determined on choosing Captain John Po (Mr. Luigi 
Lablache). The father objecting, they call in the aid of their friend, Sydney 
Calthorpe (Mr. Yorke Stephens), a quick-witted barrister, who enlists to help 
them, his own lady-love, a bright actress, Kitty Clifton (Miss Vane Featherston), 
who passes herself off as a French countess, makes old Blair fall desperately in 
love with her, and at last propose ; and amongst them all the conspirators concoct 
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a scheme that Captain Pollard shall be introduced as an Indian Rajah. He 
appears in that capacity to be so struck by Nora’s charms that he proposes for 
her hand to old Blair, who is delighted that his daughter should lnecmune a 
Ranee. Then they turn on him, and threaten to make him the laughing-stock 
of all his friends by exposing the impostures that have been soatioul upon 
him, and so he consents to Nora’s and Pollard’s marriage. Mr. Lawrance D’Orsay, 
as Lord Martingale, an antiquated beau ; Mrs. Robertha Erskine, as Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick, an Irish lady, who boasts of her “ pedigree’ and connections ; her 
daughter Diana (Miss Eva Moore), and a pair of sweethearts; Robert (Mr. 
E. M. Robson) and Jane (Miss Mary Jocelyn), who as servant and soubrette 
bicker and coo alternately, made up an excellent cast. The success, however, 
was due to Miss Featherston, who was inimitable, and the life and soul of the 
play. Miss Sylvia Grey showed great promise in a comedy character. 


On Thursday, April 10th, there was a second edition of “Ruy Blas and the 
Blasé Roué,” in which some fresh songs for Miss Farren and Mr. Fred Leslie, 
and a grotesque pas de quatre and de huit, with new dances for Miss Letty 
Lind and Miss Sylvia Grey, have been introduced—.At the Grand during the 
past month Mr. William Terriss and Miss Millward have been playing to ex- 
cellent business their original characters in “‘ Harbour Lights,” supported by an 
first-rate company which will go with them on teur. 





Miss Marion Lea (the subject of our first photograph) entered the 
dramatic profession some five years ago, acquiring experience by two- 
and-a-half years’ touring in the provinces. Her first London engage- 
ment was at the St. James’s Theatre, under the Hare and Kendal 
management. Miss Lea is possessed of much versatility in her repre- 
tentation of character, as will be seen by the following list of parts, in all of 
which the young actress has made distinct successes : Clotilde, in “The Monk’s 
Room,” (Globe, October, 1888) ; Mrs. Bliss, in “That Doctor Cupid,” (Vaude- 
ville, January, 1889) ; Thérése, in “The Farm by the Sea” (Vaudeville, May, 
1889) ; and as Mademoiselle de Belle Isle, in “The Duke’s Loast” (Avenue, 
March, 1889). Miss Marion Lea is now appearing at the St. James’s, in “As 
You Like It,” and her Audrey is generally esteemed to be one of the best that 
has been seen for years, and she is engaged for an important part in Mrs. 
Langtry’s next production. 


“The Prince and the Pauper,” adapted by Mrs.Oscar Beringer as a play in four 
acts from Mark Twain's story of the same nme, was produced at the Gaiety on 
Saturday afternoon, April 12th, 1890. Those who have not read the book, will 
find some little difficulty in following the play from the confusion arising from 
the fact that Miss Vera Beringer is not able to completely “ double ” the parts, 
and is compelled to call in the aid of Master Alfred Field-Fisher, the young 

ady and gentleman changing places and appearing each of them as the poor boy 
the Prince. Tom Canty the pauper is frightfully ill-used by his drunken 
father John Canty. He strays away from home and arrives at the gate of 
Westminster Palace; there he is brutally driven back by the sentry, but 
Edward Prince of Wales who is in the courtyard causes him to be admitted, 
and to him Tom dilates on the pleasures of bathing in the river, the manu- 
facture of mud pies, and such-like joys. The studious:boy prince is fascinated 
by the freedom of such an existence, and makes Tom change coats with him 
he prince then goes out, —— the alteration in his appearance, upbraids the 
sentry, and, asthe Prince of Wales, threatens him with punishment. He is 
jeered at and hustled away by the crowd, and eventually is found by Mrs. 
Canty, who takes him for her own boy. John Canty comes on the scene and is 
nearly strangling him for running away, when Miles Hendon, a kind-hearted 
poor gentleman, takes his part, and a brawl ensuing, all are locked up in the 
Fleet Prison. There the Prince announces himself in his proper character, and 
Hendon after humouring him for a time, at length is led to believe in the truth 
of his story. In the meantime Tom Canty has been treated as the veritable 
heir to the throne; his insistencies that he is only Tom Canty are treated by the 
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courtiers, and even by his father Henry VIII, as mental hallucinations. The 
Prince and Hendon escape from prisén and arrive at Westminster, just in time 
to prevent the coronation of Tom Canty as King of England (for Henry 
has died), the Prince being able to prove his identity by the production of the 
Great Seal of England, which has been entrusted to him by his late father, and 
which the lad hidden ey behind a suit of Milanese armour. Grown-up 
people will scarcely approve of such a very strong tax on their imagination, and 
children, who so enjoyed “ Lord Fauntleroy,” will scarcely be able to understand 
the play and reconcile it with what they may know of English history. Miss 
Vera Beringer was best in the prison scene, but was for the most part affected 
and stagey. Mr. W.H. Vernon was the very facsimile of Holbein’s pictures 
of the uxorious king, and thoroughly illustrated the petulance and irritability 
joined with the sovereign power of the ailing monarch. Mr. F. H. Macklin 
was excellent as the generous kindly Miles Hendon, who shelters the lad, and 
saves him from being scourged, taking on himself the punishment. The John 
Canty of Mr. J. G. Taylor was a very powerful performance. Mr. Edmund 
Gurney as the Earl of Hertford, Mr. Ernest Hendrie as Lord St. John, and 
Miss Annie Irish as the unhappy and ill-treated Mrs. Canty deserve favourable 
mention. The piece was very fe vat staged. 


“ Juanna,” the tragedy written by W. G. Wills, was revived at the Opera 
Comique on Wednesday afternoon, April 16th, 1890. It was originally produced 
at the (old) Court Theatre, May, 7th 1881. Mr. Forbes Robertson was the Don 
Carlos de Narcisso ; Mr. Wilson Barrett, Friar John ; Mr. G. M. Anson, Friar 
Philip ; Madame Modjeska, Esteban; Miss Ada Ward, Clara Perez. The 
play, of which a full description well be found in THe THEATRE of June, 1881, 
was then produced as “Juana,” and was in four acts ; it obtained but a succes 
d’estéme. It was produced in its present form, in three acts, at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, in October, 1881, under the title of “‘The Ordeal ;" the only 
notable change being that the walling-up of Friar John as a punishment for the 
murder of which he accuses himeelf is done away with. iss Francis Ivor, 
who on May 24th, 1888, achieved a decided success as Mathilde Aerts in “ Mid- 
night ; or The Wood Carver of B ” enhanced her reputation as Juanna 
Estaban in the play undernotice. Her performance was notaltogethera great one, 
but in the tragic scenes and in her the actress manifested considerable 
power ; it was a want of passionate love, in the first act particularly, that marred 
her representation as a whole. Miss Adrienne Dairolles was disappointing as 
Clara Perez. She was too vixenish and did not bring into prominence the allure- 
ments of the syren. Mr. Leonard Outram carefully illustrated the depth of the 
love he bore the woman for whom he risked his life ; but the best played part 
was that of Friar Philip, rendered with a racy humour, and at the same time, 
quaint sententiousness by Mr. Sam Johnson. Mr, Ivan Watson was good as 
Pedro, a Modus-like character. 





Mr. John Hare (whose portrait we give in this issue), made his first 
appearance on the stage of the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liverpool, 
in a small part in “A Woman of Business,” and amusingly relates that 
he was so nervous and in consequence acted so lhadly that he was 
nearly hissed off. But six months’ tice enabled him to getover this, and ob- 
tain his first original part in “The Woman in Mauve.” Mr. Hare, in 1865, joined 
theold Prince of Wales’s Theatre, London, then under the management of Miss 
Marie Wilton and Mr. H. J. Byron, and made his debdt as Landlord Short in 
“ Naval Engagements.” For ten years Mr. Hare remained at the Bancrofts’ 
Theatre, and soon made for himself a great name as Lord Ptarmigant (“ vagy She 
Prince Perovsky Bengt hy Gerridge (“Caste”), Mr. Nettletop (‘* How 
She Loves Him”), The Hon. Bruce Fanquebere (“Play”), B2au Farintosh 
(“School”), Dunscombe Dunseombe (* df ir Patrick Lundie (“ Man 
and Wife Sir Peter Teazle (“School for ”), Ezra Stead (* Tame 


Cat”), and also played in the farces “ Box and Cox,” and “ The Goose with the 
Golden .” In March, 1875, Mr. Hare ente on the management of the 
old Court Theatre, and among his splendid were Mr, and Mrs, Kendal 


Miss Amy Fawsitt, Mr. John Clayton, Mr, C Kelly, Mr. Kemble, and 
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Miss Ellen Terry. During his four years’ management pieces specially worthy 
of notice produced were “ Lady Flora,” “ Brothers,” “ A Nine Days’ Wonder,” 
“ A Scrap of Paper,” “The House of Darnley ” (posthumous play by the late 
Lord Lytton), a very successful revival of “‘ New Men and Old Acres,” and 
“ Olivia,” by W. G.Wills, the closing piece produced during Mr. Hare’s tenancy. * 
In 1879 Mr. Hare entered into joint management with Mr. Kendal of the St. 
James’s Theatre. Full particulars of the productions during their nine years’ 
management will be found inTHETHEATRE of September,1888. At theclose of this 
Mr. Hare played Jack Pontifex, in ‘‘ Mamma ” at the new Court Theatre, under 
Mrs. John Wood’s management; and on April 24th, 1889, opened his own theatre, 
the Garrick,’with “ The Profligate ;’ this was followed by “‘ La Tosca,” and heis 
now appearing in “ A Pair of Spectacles” as Mr. Benjamin Goldfinch, and in 
that character has won for himself the very highest dramatic reputation that can 
possibly be gained. 


There was nothing very novel in “ The Linendraper,” produced at the Comedy 
on Thursday, April 17th. A retired shopkeeper (the linendraper), Mr. E. Righ- 
ton, trusts to his butler Lush (Mr. Frank Wood) to teach him “ etiquette,” and 
Lush, through intercepting a telegram imagines from the information contained 
in it that h, the housemaid, is Bazin’s daughter. Sarah (Miss Cicely 
Richards) believes that her master is her father, and her outpourings of roman- 
tic filial affection are taken by him for a warmer love. Elinor March, who has 
been adopted by Bazin, refuses Captain Haroldde Broke (Mr. Scott Buist), be- 
cause she imagines her union with him will bring ruin on her benefactor ; but 
eventually, the mistaken notion she has conceived through the wiles of Mrs. 
Maitland (Miss Susie Vaughan,) is got rid of and she is made happy. The 
applause that was accorded was due entirely to the acting of Messrs. Righton, 
Scott Buist, and Frank Wood, and Misses Cicely Richards and Vane Feathers- 
ton. Mr. Walter McEwen was original and clever in the part of Reginald 
Maitland, a naturalist who discovers that his love for the pursuit of moths and 
butterflies will not altogether shut out the tender passion. 


“Cerise and Co.,” Mrs. Musgrave’s farcical comedy, contains very clever lines, 
and some amusing situations, but it will have to be pulled together if it is to 
make such areputation as “Our Flat” has achieved. It has no plot to speak of, 
but is simply a skit on ladies of title associating themselves with mercantile 
concerns. y Kilkenny is the Madame Cerise, a fashionable milliner, who 
to start her business borrows £1,000 from Lord Adolphus Perfect, anything 
but a perfect lord, for he not only exacts a serious interest, but actually obtains 
the money he advances from a kind-hearted American, Mr. Penguine Vander- 
bone, under the plea that it is to assist a necessitous lady. Vanderbone is ona 
visit to Europe with his mother and cousin, Miss Virginia Sutch, a wealthy heiress, 
who is not taken with the craze for marrying into an aristocratic family, 
but wishes to find a true-hearted man, with some “grit” in him, which she does 
in Mr. Styleman, an impecunious journalist. He is employed by Madame Cerise to 
write some puffing articles on her establishment ; to make these more fetching, 
he engages a photographer to take views of the show-room, and unluckily Va-n- 
derbone 1s caught in one of the pictures flirting with the pretty manageress, 
Miss Blunt. This brings about a complication which of course is eventually 
cleared up, in the marriageof Vanderbone with Madame Cerise (Lady Kil- 
kenny) and Miss Sutch with Styleman, Miss Myra Kemble was pleasant 
as Lady Kilkenny ; Miss Lottie Venne clever, as she always is, as the 
American heiress, Miss Sutch. Miss Sylvia Grey as Miss Prettyman 
with just a soupgon of a dance, and an amusing flirtation with Barlow, an 
amorous page, W spent his pocket money on sweeties for her (Mr. John 
LeHay), and Mr. Eric Lewis as Mr. Styleman, all did their best. Miss 
Emily Thorne made her first gupeszanee since her return from Australia as 
Mrs. bc uaa Vanderbone, a “shoddy” American millionaire, and played the 
part we 





In its present form “ Jess” (a dramatisation by Mr. J. J. Bisgood and Miss 
Eweretta Lawrence, of Rider gard’s novel of the same name), would cer 
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tainly not do to place in the evening bill. It has, however, been determined to 
re-constructit. Jess is made two murder Frank Muller, thongh from the action 
of the play (unduly emphasized for dramatic pg w we are led to believe 
that Jantze, the Hottentot, will revenge himself on the slayer of his parents. 
Jantze was a very powerful performance on the part of Mr. Athol Forde. Asa 
matter of record the cast is given. Silas Croft, Mr. J. D. Beveridge, excellently, 
rendered: John Niel, Mr. T. B. Thalberg ; Frank Muller, Mr. Charles Dalton. 
vividly played, but a little too much of —— his dress; Hans Coetzee, Mr 
Julian Cross, amusing and clever; Carolus, Mr. J. Clulow; Jan, Mr. Gilbert 
York ; Monte, Mr. Jerram : Hendrik, Mr. Calvert ; Mrs. Neville, Miss St. Ange ; 
Bessie Croft, Miss Helen Forsyth, very winsome; Jess, Miss Eweretta 
Lawrence,wanting in strength. 


“ The Green Bushes,” Buckstone’s once favourite drama, was revived at the 
Adelphi on Saturday, April 19, but was not received with quite the enthusiasm 
that we imagine the Messrs. Gatti expected. Tastes have changed, and the 
wild improbabilities of travelling showmen figuring among “ ins,” taking 
to themselves squaws as wives, and an American Indian Princess suddenly de- 
veloping into a French countess with all the distinction and manner of a grande 
dame, are incidents not accepted as readily as they were some years ago. For 
purposes of record the cast of the principals is given :—Connor O’Kennedy, Mr. 
Frank Cooper ; George, Mr. W. L. Abingdon ; Wild Murtogh, Mr. J. D, Beve- 
ridge ; Muster Grinnidge, Mr. J. L. Shine ; Jack Gong, Mr. Lionel Rignold ; 
Dennis (the blacksmith, a small part but well played) Mr. Marshall Moore ; 
Geraldine, Miss Ada Ferrar; Nelly O’Neil, Miss Kate James, who made the hit 
of the evening ; Miami, afterwards Madame St. Aubert, Miss Mary Rorke ; 
Tigertail, Miss Clara Jecks. The “Street in Dublin by Night,” in Act iii, was a 
beautiful set, and reflected great credit on the artist, Mr. Bruce Smith, The 
costumes supplied by J. A. Harrison were very appropriate and in excellent 





For the Easter novelty at St. George's Hall, a new piece by Malcolm Watson, 
set to music by Corney Grain, was tried, and was much liked, for the lyrics were 
ager Br: music flowing and harmonious, and the whole bright and lively. 

r. Reed has a capital part as Benjamin Braid, a retired London trades- 
man, who goes through a number of adventures in Spain, and loses his heart to 
a beauteous and bewitching widow, Dona Carmen (Miss Fanny Holland), and 
they were ably assisted by Miss Kate Tully, Mr, Avalon Collard, and Mr, J. 0. 
Mackay. “Tommy at College,” Mr. onal Grain's new musical sketch is 
hardly one of the merriest and wittiest he has written. 


The new lever de rideau at the Shaftesbury, ‘The Violin Makers,” produced 
on Tuesday, the 22nd April, isan adaptation by Mr, Alfred Berlyn of ven 
Coppées imaginative play, “ Le Luthier de Crémone,” a version of which 
bebe been presented to English peargners, The piece is simple and touching 
and gives opportunity to Mr, Wi as the hunchback, Filippo, to show his 
versatility as an actor of resource. Filippo, one of the pupils of the violin- 
makers, Ferrari, loves his master’s daughter, Giannina. Her affections are, 
however, given to the other apprentice, Sandro. Ferrari in the meantime has 
— to_ bestow his child’s upon him who wins a gold chain that has 

offered to the maker of the awd yieie, Rd sas 4b the yore meen OF Ag 

two pupils, is sure of victory, whi ing recognise , the 
latter steals his companion’s instrument, and puts it in hte own case. 
The evil ruse is, however, nullified by the action of Filippo, who, knowing 
where Giannina’s affections are placed, in a spirit of noble self-sacrifice, again 
transposes the instruments, thus unwittingly pornring to himself the coveted 
ize. This in the end he surrenders ing forth into the world with only 

is music for solace. As Filippo, Mr. Wi played with much knowledge 
and sincerity, and added yet another success to his repertory of his character- 
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renderings ; while Miss Olga Brandon, Mr. Alfred Bishop, and Mr. Elwood 
acqui themselves well in a cultivated and agreeble performance. 


Mr. F. H. Cowen’s “ Thorgrim ” appears too late for a detailed notice in these 
This is to be regretted, as its success is not only assured, but, we think, 
Pally deserved. A few notes, however, will not be out of place. Mr. Cowen is 
fortunate in his librettist, Mr. Bennett, a gentleman who has erstwhile displayed 
considerable literary merit in the book composition of certain oratorios and can- 
tatas that have made their mark in their day. This is the first ambitious work, 
however, so far as we know, that its author has submitted to the judgment of 
the public. The libretto is founded upon the story of “ Vigland the Fair,” which 
is one of those rude and crude sagas of love, hate, and revenge that Norse 
imaginations delighted in. Mr. Cowen has treated his theme in admirable 
irit, and from the opening semi-barberous chorus “From his nest in the 
North,” to the moonlight refrain of the lovers sailing seaward out of a world 
of turmoil, the “sweet thunder” of the orchestra is never out of touch with 
the weird character of the story. To a book so good and a score so com- 
lete, competent, and in some cases excellent, interpretation was given, Mr. 
arte M’Guckin singing himself into honours as Thorgrim. 


New plays produced and important revivals in London, from 
March 21, 1890, to April 19, 1890 :— 


(Revivals are marked thus® ). 


Mar. 22° “David Garrick” (return of Mr. Wyndham). Criterion nee 
24 “Hand in Hand,” four act drama, by Edward Darbey (first time in 
London). Surrey. 
“ 24 “Lady Lovington; or, a Soirée Dramatique,” original one act 
comedy, by “ George Villars.” Ladbroke Hall. y 
» 24 “Andromeda,” one act Greek tragedy, by Rose Seaton. Matinée. 
Vaudeville. : 
» 24 “Number Two,” three act farcical comedy, by Harry Croft Hiller. 
Matinée. Vaudeville. 
» 25 “Jess,” four act drama, adapted from Rider Haggard’s novel of the 
same name, by Eweretta Lawrence and J. J. Bisgood. Mati”ee. 
Adelphi. 
» 27 “Mates,” original one act operetta, music by Hamilton Clarke, words 
by Walter Browne. Matinée. St. George’s Hall. 
» 28 “ Pedigree,” three act comedy, by C. C. Bowring and F. H. Court. 
Matinée. Toole’s. 
» 29° “Henry IV.” (Part I) Shakespeare’s historical play in five acts, 
acted by the Irving Amateur Dramatic Club. Matinée. Lyceum. 
» 29 “For Her Child’s Sake,” dramatic episode in one act, by the late 
Sir Charles Young, Bart. (First time in evening bill). Terry's. 
April 1° “Is Madame at Home?” adaptation from the French, by Minnie Bell. 
Matinée. Steinway Hall. 
» 1 “The Gavotte,” adaptation from the French, by Minnie Bell. Matinée. 
Steinway Hall. 
3 “A Village Priest,” play in five acts, by Sydney Grundy (suggested 
by the French play Le Secret de la Terreuse). Haymarket. 
5 “Dick Venables,” drama in four acts, written by Arthur Law. 
Shaftesbury. 
» 5 “The Sentry,” musical vaudeville, in one act, by Felix Rémo and 
Maleolm Watson, music by Ivan Caryll. Lyric. 
7 “Nixie,” three act play, by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett and Stephen 
Townsend, Matinée. Terry’s. 
7 “Domestic Economy,” new comic operetta, by F. C. Burnand and 
Edward Solomon. Comedy. 
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April “Carnival Time,” new piece in one act, written by Malcolm Watson, 
music by Corney Grain. St. George's Hall. 
eae Released,” drama in one act, by Charles H. Dickinson. Matinée. 


omg 4 
» 9° “ April Showers,” three act comedy, by Messrs. Romer and Bellamy. 
12 “The Pe ys Pa pla 

” e Prince an uper,” in four acts, by Mrs. Oscar 
Beringer = on Mark Twain's story of the “eis name) 
Matinée. iety. 

» 14 “ Alla Mistake,” one act comedietta, by Mrs. Newton Phillips. Lad- 
broke Hall. 

» 15° “She Stoops to Conquer.” Goldsmith’s comedy in five acts. 
Matinée. Vaudeville. 

» 17 “Cerise and Co.,” original farcical comedy in three acts, by Mrs. 
M ve. Matinée. Prince of Wales’s. 

» 17 “The Linendraper,” serio-farcical comedy, in three acts, written by 
J. R. Brown and F. Thornthwaite. Matinée. Comedy. 

» 19° a Bushes.” J. B. Buckstone’s drama in three acts. 

elphi. 


In the Provinces from March 15, 1890, to April 14, 1890. 


Mar. 20 re ee nae agent igi play, _o in a prologue, and three acts. 
y A. Bright and Jerome K. Jerome (for copyright purposes), 
Prince’s Theatre, Bristol. ¢ Pong! Verpoese) 
» 24 “The New Mazeppa,” written in a prologue and three acts, by Fred. 
Cooke and F. Wa dron. Morton’s Theatre, Greenwich. 
» 26° “Venus,” burlesque in three acts, by Edward Rose and Augustus 
oe tear up to date by William Yardley. Prince of Wales’, 
iverpool. 
» 28 “The Battle Through Life,” original melodrama in five acts, by W. H. 
Mitchell. Royal, sley. 
» 28 “Cissy,” musical comedy in three acts, by W. H. Dearlove and Miss 
Jennie Franklin, BAM. Town Hall Theatre, Harrogate. 
April 5 “ oe — original domestic one act play, by Fred. W. Broughton, 
-R., Bat 
» 5 “Nap;or, a Midsummer’s Night’s Scream,” original burlesque, by 
a Rogers, music by G, Salmon and Martin Adeson. T.R., 
th, 
es Ger Fawkes, Esq.,” original three act burlesque, written by A. C. 
Torr and Herbert Clark, lyrics by Mr. Marshall. .R., Nottingham. 
» 7 “Flashes,” “ farcical hilarity,” m three acts, by J. J, Hewson and E. 
Lewis West. New T.R., Everton. 
» 7° “Namesakes,” farce by Horace Lennard. Opening of New Theatre 
Richmond, Surrey. 
» MS Phyllis,” nautical comedy opera, by M, Blatchford ; music by A. T. 
M’Evoy. T.R., Halifax. 


In Paris from March 13, 1890, to April 12, 1890, 


Mar. 13 “Le Fetiche,” operetta in three acts, libretto by Paul Ferrier and 
Charles Clairville, music by Victor Roger. Menus-Plaisirs. 
» 15 “L’Guf Rouge,” comic opera, in three acts, words by M.M. Busnach 
and Vanloo, music by Edmond Audran, Folies-Dramatiques. 
» 29 “La Vocation de Marius,” piece in three acts, by Fabrice Carré and 
Albert Debelly, music by Raoul Tugno. Nouveautés. 
» 22 “Les Miettes de l’Anneé,” revue in three acts, by Blum and Toché. 
Palais Royal. 
» 29 “ Maraskine,” comedy in one act, by George Maurens and Charles 
Rousseau. Dejazet. : : 
April 1 “La Clef du Paradis,” three act vaudeville, by Chivot and Duru. 


» 2 “L’Enlévement de Sabine,” three act farcical} comedy, by Léon 
Gandillot. Cluny. 
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April 5 “Les Grandes Mancouvres,” two act comedy, by Hippolyte Raymond 
and Albert de Saint-Albin. Variétés. 
» 11 “Le Crime de Jean Morel,” five act drama, by Lucien Cressonpois 
and Charles Samson. Chateau D’Eau. 
» 12 “La Vie A Deux,” three act comedy, by Henry Bocage and Charles 
de Courcy. Odéon. 


Mr. Pinero’s new play, “The Cabinet “Minister,” was produced on April 23,atthe 
Court Theatre. The play—full of the author's most witty talk—isa very sketchy 
one, and will have to be in some measure condensed before it can become the success 
it deserves. However, as a critical notice will appear in our next issue it is not 
necessary for us tosay more at present. The plot turns upon the monetary trials 
and anxieties of the minister's wife, who has somehow got mixed up in the matter 
of accommodation bills with those parasites of society, successful tradespeople, 
in this casea fashionable milliner and her bill-discounting brother. But, at 
last the minister's wife, by a successful speculation on the Stock Exchange is 
enabled to throw over her tormentors, and thus restore the fortunes of; her house. 
Mrs. John Wood is very funny as the Cabinet Minister’s wife, Mr. Arthur 
Cecil enacted the Cabinet Minister, and Miss Rosina Filippi and Mr. Weedon 
— respectively played the fashionable milliner the money-lending 

rother. 








